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Week Ending Friday, March 3, 1989 


Written Responses to Questions 


Submitted by the Kyodo News Service 
of Japan 
February 16, 1989 


Japan’s Global Role 


Q. What kind of role will the Bush admin- 
istration expect Japan to play in the global 
economic and Western national security 
spheres? 


The President. First of all, a word about 
the global role of the United States during 
my administration. Japan and the world can 
count on America to continue to work for 
peace, democracy, freedom, and justice 
around the world. The scope of America’s 
vision is global, and we will continue to 
shoulder the obligations that belong to a 
global power. 


At the same time, of course, it is impor- 
tant that our allies assume greater responsi- 
bility in the cause of global peace and pros- 
perity. It is not for me to prescribe Japan’s 
role in the world. The decision is up to the 
Government and people of Japan. During 
Prime Minister Takeshita’s recent visit to 
Washington, he and I agreed that there are 
many ways Japan can contribute to global 
peace and prosperity. Our defense coopera- 
tion is one of those ways. Another is foreign 
economic assistance. I welcome Japan’s 
pledge to make further significant increases 
in overseas development assistance pro- 
grams. Along these lines, Prime Minister 
Takeshita and I agreed on the importance 
of supporting democracy and sustained eco- 
nomic growth and reform in the Philip- 
pines. Toward this end, we pledged to 
make every effort to launch the Multilateral 
Assistance Initiative for the Philippines this 
year. I also welcome Japan’s decision to 
take part in peacekeeping operations and 
your generous offers of financial support for 
the relief and resettlement in Afghanistan 
and southern Africa. Those are also ways to 
contribute. 


The United States and Japan, the world’s 
two largest economies, have special respon- 
sibilities to sustain free trade. Prime Minis- 


ter Takeshita reaffirmed in Washington 
Japan’s determination to promote strong 
domestic growth and structural adjust- 
ments. In the area of multilateral coopera- 
tion and global economic growth, we 
agreed that we would continue to coordi- 
nate policies through established fora, espe- 
cially the economic summit. We look for- 
ward to the next summit meeting, which 
will be held in Paris. We also agreed on the 
importance of a successful Uruguay round 
{multilateral trade negotiations]. And we 
agreed on the importance of frequent con- 
sultation at all levels on economic issues. 


Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. How do you envision U.S.-Japan rela- 
tions under your administration? Some of 
your advisers have recommended forming a 
“new partnership” with Japan. What are 
your feelings about this recommendation? 

The President. We have used the word 
“partnership” to describe our relationship 
for a number of years now, and during the 
course of the Reagan administration, we 
gave new meaning to that term. Our part- 
nership is bilateral, regional, and global. We 
consult frequently and cooperate closely on 
virtually every issue of importance. This is 
not a “new partnership” but a continuing 
one that has developed over 40 years of 
cooperation. I am confident it will continue 
to develop and acquire new meaning, but 
rather than a “new partnership,” it will be 
a continually “renewed partnership.” 


Japan’s Defense Role 

Q. Defense Secretary-designate Tower 
said Japan should extend its sealane defense 
beyond the present 1,000 mile limit. Do 
you support this view? Would you ask Japan 
to beef up its defense? If so, how much of 
its GNP should Japan allocate for defense 
spending? 

The President. We are fully satisfied with 
the mutually agreed division of defense 
roles and missions in our security arrange- 
ments, under which Japan has primary re- 
sponsibility for defending its territory, seas 
and skies, and sea lines of communication. 
We are also encouraged by Japan’s contin- 
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ued and steady progress in improving its 
defense capability within the framework of 
those roles and missions, recognizing there 
is still room for greater improvement, espe- 
cially in the area of sustainability. Further, 
we appreciate Japan’s increasing contribu- 
tion to the cost of maintaining U.S. forces in 
Japan. Rather than engage in a sterile exer- 
cise of measuring security in arbitrary terms 
such as GNP, the United States and Japan 
are putting our efforts toward a much more 
productive and important purpose: that of 
working together to attain defense capabili- 
ties which will ensure our mutual security. 


International Trade and Japan-U.5S. 
Relations 


Q. Would you support a U.S.-Japan free- 
trade agreement modeled after the U.S.- 
Canada free-trade agreement? The U.S. def- 
icit with Japan has been on the rise again in 
recent months. Do you favor the yen’s fur- 
ther appreciation against the dollar? 

The President. The U.S. and Japanese 
Governments agree on the need to pursue 
multilateral and bilateral efforts to create a 
more open international trading system. We 
will stress the multilateral approach. 

We are always open to new ideas. But in 
our view, the key now is to work hard for 
the success of the Uruguay round. At the 
recent G-7 meeting, the financial authori- 
ties of the major countries agreed the global 
economic situation and outlook remain posi- 
tive and that no changes in their commit- 
ment to cooperation on exchange rate poli- 
cies were needed. 

During our recent meeting, Prime Minis- 
ter Takeshita and I noted progress that both 
the United States and Japan have made 
toward reducing external imbalances, but 
we also agreed that further policy efforts 
are needed. The Prime Minister assured me 
that Japan remained determined to encour- 
age strong domestic growth and structural 
reform. And I reaffirmed our strong deter- 
mination to reduce our budget deficit. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. A reduction of conventional arms is 
said to be the top priority of the Bush ad- 
ministration in the U.S.-Soviet arms negotia- 
tions. What is your response to President 
Gorbachev’s announcement to cut 500,000 
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Soviet troops? Do you foresee a U.S.-Soviet 
summit by next summer? 

The President. It is true that a maior pri- 
ority of my administration is in the area of 
conventional arms control. Thus we wel- 
come and look forward to the Negotiations 
on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 
(CFE). We, along with our NATO allies, will 
seek in CFE to enhance stablility and secu- 
rity at a lower level of forces. To that end, 
NATO will seek the elimination of the 
Warsaw Pact’s substantial superiority in 
Europe. Accordingly, we welcome the an- 
nouncement of Soviet force reductions as a 
positive step in the right direction and look 
forward to the full implementation of the 
force cuts described by Chairman Gorba- 
chev. Even with these reductions, however, 
the Warsaw Pact has far to go to correct the 
conventional forces imbalance in Europe. 


Regarding a summit, both sides, of 
course, want to be well prepared before 
engaging in a summit. We are in the proc- 
ess of reviewing elements of our policy 
toward the Soviet Union and consulting 
closely with our allies and friends to ensure 
that we have a sound foundation for long- 
term progress in East-West relations. Secre- 
tary of State Baker and Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze will have several opportuni- 
ties in the months ahead to begin address- 
ing the many issues between our countries. 
Thus, while I am confident a summit will 
take place sometime in the future, it is too 
early to discuss a specific date. 


Note: The questions and answers were re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 22. 


Remarks to Members of the Armed 
Forces and Their Families at 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska 


February 22, 1989 


Thank you very much, Governor Steve 
Cowper and Senator Murkowski; my friend, 
Congressman Don Young; and Lt. General 
McInerney; and all the citizens of Alaska; all 
the men and women of the Armed Forces 
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in Alaska. Thank you for this wonderful 
turnout. 

As I climbed off the airplane, I was think- 
ing of the Inaugural Address of President 
William Henry Harrison. I believe it was he 
who spoke for 3% hours, or close to it, 
caught pneumonia, and died some 30 days 
later. [Laughter] I will be brief. [Laughter] 
But I am pleased to have this opportunity, 
however brief, to speak here at Elmendorf 
to the members of our Armed Forces, their 
families, and to the people of this great 
State. 

I also want to wish a belated but never- 
theless happy birthday to Alaska, this great 
land. What you have accomplished in your 
30 years of statehood is something all Alas- 
kans can be proud of. I thank all of you 
again for this very warm greeting here at 


Elmendorf. Elmendorf has long served as 


the departure point for Presidents en route 
to the Far East. And I want it to serve as an 
arrival point for a President to come fishing 
in this great State—but nevertheless. But as 
I make my first journey to Asia as President 
of the United States, I’m especially pleased 
to draw on this fantastic support and your 
obvious good wishes. My only regret is that 
I will not have an opportunity, at least on 
this trip, to see Alaska in all its glory. After 
all, there’s nothing quite like the “Fur 
Rondy.” 

I know that it’s been a bitter winter, even 
by Alaskan standards. As one Alaskan put it, 
“It’s not too bad at 45 below, but 60 below 
takes it out of a fellow.” [Laughter] I'll take 
his word for it. But from what I’ve heard, 
any battle between Alaskans and the ele- 
ments is no contest: The cold is no match 
for the vibrant sense of community that all 
Alaskans share. We often think of frontier 
values, you know, as being summed up in 
the phrase “rugged individualism.” Now, 
I’m sure Alaskans possess plenty of both. 
But the real frontier creed, as all of you 
know, is the community. And that is the 
key. And whether it’s the Alaskan native or 
the families whose forebears came here 
generations ago or the last-arriving new- 
comer from the “lower forty-eight”, you 
stand ready to welcome all into the family 
of Alaskans. Adverse conditions bring out 
the best in Alaskans. When the temperature 
drops, you close ranks, pull together, pitch 


in; and that’s the American spirit at its very 
best, and it’s an inspiration to us all. 

In the minds of most Americans, Alaska is 
our last frontier—vast, untamed, with 
plenty of room for opportunity and opti- 
mism. And at the same time, Alaska is a 
vital source of energy for the Nation as a 
whole. Alaska’s abundant resources—in all 
their diversity—are, indeed, a sacred trust. 
But I am convinced that our natural re- 
sources can be developed without spoiling 
our environment. The plan to open the 
coastal plain of the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge meets these twin objectives. And I 
know, as a businessman formerly and now 
as President of the United States, that we 
can and must develop our energy resources 
for the sake of economic development and 
particularly for the sake of the national se- 
curity of the United States. There is too 
much dependence on foreign oil as it is. 
And as a sportsman, though, with a love 
and respect for our country’s unparalleled 
natural beauty, I could never support devel- 
opment that failed to provide adequate 
safeguards for land and wildlife. 

And Alaska, so rich in resources, also 
serves as the gateway to Asia. Let me speak 
for a moment about this trip I’m about to 
embark on, our trip to the Far East. I’m 
here on my way to Japan for the funeral of 
the late Emperor. It was here, as General 
McInerney reminded us, here at Elmendorf 
in Hanger 5, that he became the first Em- 
peror of Japan’s long history to set foot out- 
side his homeland 18 years ago. 

Alaskans understand that America is as 
much a Pacific nation as it is an Atlantic 
one and that the Pacific region is of great 
and growing importance in international af- 
fairs. The timing of my trip is dictated by 
the passing of the Japanese Emperor, to 
whom I and other heads of government will 
pay our final respects. It is, as well, a meas- 
ure of our respect for a valued ally and a 
fellow democracy that I make this trip. In 
China, then, I hope to build on the friendly, 
stable, and enduring relationship that now 
exists. This will be my fifth trip back since 
Barbara and I left there in 1975 and her 
sixth trip back to China since we left that 
long ago. And there’s something more than 
symbolism. That relationship is fundamental 
in any foreign policy equation of the United 
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States. We don’t want to take our friends 
for granted, be they Japan, be they China, 
be they Korean, as we wrestle with the 
problems that face our new Secretary of 
State [James A. Baker III] and General 
Scowcroft [Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs], who’s here with me 
today, and this President. We wrestle with 
the troubled areas of the Middle East, the 
East-West relations, what’s going to happen 
in Europe, how do we handle matters south 
of the Rio Grande. These are important 
policy decisions we'll be facing, important 
areas. But we don’t ever want to neglect 
our friends. And, yes, things in the Pacific 
seem to be going reasonably well. But we 
are a Pacific power, and this visit will dem- 
onstrate that we tend to stay a Pacific 
power. In Korea, I'll meet leaders of a 
nation that is rapidly joining the ranks of 
the world’s first-tier economies, and one 
where democratic institutions are gaining 
strength each day. And at each stop, I aim 
to strengthen key relationships with our 
friends and partners in the Pacific regions. 

And finally, a word to the airmen and 
their families who serve here at Elmendorf, 
the soldiers and their families who are here 
today from Fort Rich. As I look around this 
crowd—I’m probably leaving some people 
out—but let me put it this way to all the 
members of the Armed Services: Your serv- 
ice and sacrifice deserve special notice. And 
from this President who proudly served in 
the Armed Forces for several years many, 
many years ago, I will admit, I know that 
your duty is demanding, but I also know 
that the reward is great—the respect and 
the gratitude of your country. And make no 
mistake about the importance of your task. 
Alaska’s strategic position—at the point 
where the Far East and the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Arctic meet—is proof 
enough that the missions you perform here 
are vital to our national security. You’re the 
forward edge, the cutting edge, if you will, 
of our national defense. And we rely on you 
to keep the watch and to hold the line. And 
your dedication and your vigilance and 
your sense of duty help our nation remain 
safe and secure. As your Commander in 
Chief, I salute you. And rest assured that I 
will do everything in my power to see that 
the United States continues to prosper, con- 
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tinues to remain strong, continues to 
remain free and at peace. 
Thank you all, each and every one, and 


God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:47 a.m. in 
Hangar 5 at the base. In his remarks, he 
referred to Lt. Gen. Thomas G. McInerney, 
Commander of the Alaska Air Command. 
Following his remarks, the President and 
Mrs. Bush left for Tokyo, Japan. 


Nomination of John E. Robson To Be 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury 


February 22, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John E. Robson to be 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury. He 
would succeed M. Peter McPherson. 

Since 1986 Mr. Robson has been dean 
and professor of management, school of 
business administration at Emory University 
in Atlanta, GA. Prior to this he was a 
member of the U.S. Aviation Safety Com- 
mission, 1987-1988. He was president and 
chief executive officer for G.D. Searle & 
Co., 1984-1985; executive vice president 
and chief operating officer, 1983-1984; ex- 
ecutive vice president, 1977-1982. He also 
served as chairman of the U.S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in Washington, DC, 1975- 
1977. From 1970 to 1975, Mr. Robson was a 
partner and member of executive commit- 
tee for the law firm of Sidley and Austin in 
Chicago, IL, and Washington, DC. 

Mr. Robson received his B.A. degree from 
Yale University and his J.D. degree from 
Harvard University Law School. He served 
in the U.S. Army, 1955-1957. Mr. Robson is 
married and has two children. 


Nomination of Robert R. Glauber To 
Be an Under Secretary of the Treasury 


February 22, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert R. Glauber to be 
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an Under Secretary of the Treasury. He 
would succeed George D. Gould. 

Dr. Glauber is currently a consultant to 
the Department of the Treasury in Wash- 
ington, DC. Prior to this he was chairman 
of the advanced management program and 
a member of the finance department at 
Harvard Business School. Dr. Glauber 
joined the Harvard faculty in 1964 and 
became a full professor in 1973. He has also 
served as a visiting professor at Stanford 
University’s Graduate School of Business. 
Dr. Glauber also served as Executive Direc- 
tor of President Reagan’s Task Force on 
Market Mechanisms (1987-1988). 

Dr. Glauber received a bachelor of arts 
degree from Harvard College and his doc- 
torate in finance from Harvard Business 
School. He was born March 22, 1939, in 
New York City. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Arlington, VA. 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters in Tokyo, Japan 


February 24, 1989 


Emperor Hirohito’s Funeral 


The President. I’ve got to get a ruling on 
whether this is a—this is not a photo op. 
This is what we call a press availability, and 
I'll be glad to take two or three questions— 
not many because we're late. 

But let me make a little comment, if I 
might, Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. And then I'll be glad to take 
questions. This has been a very moving day 
in a lot of ways, and I simply want to thank 
our Japanese hosts, who managed this com- 
plicated logistics and put on 2 marvelous 
pageant in honor of the late Emperor, 
beautifully staged and beautifully carried 
off, on schedule, working against the ele- 
ments, but nevertheless with a dignity and 
a ceremony that was appropriate. And I 
have great respect for what they did and 
the way in which they did it, and I am 
proud to have represented the United 
States of America here today. 

Now, Helen. 


Secretary of Defense-Designate John Tower 


Q. Well, on the question of Senator 
Tower, it looks like he’s going down the 
drain. Are you going to continue to back 
him, or do you think he ought to pull out? 

The President. 'm going to strongly con- 
tinue to back Senator Tower, and I do not 
believe he is going down the drain. Nobody 
has challenged his ability and knowledge to 
be a good Secretary of Defense, and I’m 
hoping that the debate that will follow next 
week will clear up any questions that the 
Members at large may have. And so, I wish 
the committee vote had been different, but 
I have not considered any options. I stand 
strongly with John Tower. I know of 
nobody else whose knowledge in defense 
matters can equal his, his knowledge of how 
the Hill works can equal his. So, he is my 
choice, my only choice, and I am standing 
with him. 

Q. Do you still think Sam Nunn [chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee] was fair? 

Q. Why would the end result in the 
Senate be any different than the result in 
committee? 

The President. Because I think they’re 
going to have a lively public debate in the 
Senate. 

Q. What plan do you have, sir, for trying 
to bring that debate around to your side? 

The President. Well, I think the Republi- 
can leaders—Bob Dole is already contem- 
plating what to do on the Senate floor, but 
he knows, because I’ve talked to him, that 
when I get back—and I will be back before 
the vote—he knows that I will do whatever 
I can to talk to individual Members and 
have them know how strongly I feel about 
it and hopefully persuade some who have 
looked at evidence so far and may have a 
different opinion. So, there’s no animosity; 
it’s simply a question of fighting for some- 
thing I believe in. 

Q. Is this purely politics in your opinion, 
and is Sam Nunn responsible for this per- 
sonally? 

The President. I wouldn’t say that. 

Q. Do you still think he’s been fair? 

Q. Is it party line? I mean, is it partisan? 
Is it politics? 

The President. Well, is it party line when 
all Democrats voted one way and all Re- 
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publicans voted another? I suppose without 
acrimony it could be said that that was a 
party line vote. But do I suggest that there’s 
no chance to pick up Democrats next 
week? No, I don’t. I believe that I can do 
that, and I believe that the Senators that 
are for it—— 

Q. You haven’t got them yet. 

Q. Is the honeymoon over, Mr. President? 

The President. No, the honeymoon’s still 
going fine, and I’m not going to get total 
agreement on every issue. I hope I can get 
agreement on this question. But I’ve never 
expected—nobody’s suggested they were 
going to do it just my way. But this one’s 
important. It’s important to our country. 
And I want somebody in that Defense De- 
partment that has Tower’s expertise and 
who knows the defense mechanism as well 
as he does, and he’s the only one that 
comes to mind. 

Q. Mr. President, why would there be 
such a_ difference—interpretation be- 
tween—— 

Q. ——Senators to break with Sam Nunn? 

The President. 1 don’t know. Go ask the 
people that voted. I’m halfway around the 
world. 

Q. Don’t you risk an even more damag- 
ing defeat by taking it to the Senate—— 

The President. 1 don’t look at it as defeat 
or victory. I look at doing what’s right: sup- 
porting somebody I believe in and looking 
at the facts. And that’s exactly what I’m 
doing. 

Q. Do you still think Senator Nunn has 
been fair? 

The President. | am not going to chal- 
lenge Senator Nunn’s motives at all. I never 
have, and I’ve never expressed anything 
other than my strong support on the merits 
after reviewing the information for Senator 
Tower. And that’s the way I’m going to 
continue to do this. 

+: Have you talked to Tower at all? 

The President. Since I’ve been over here? 

Q. Since the vote. 

Q. Well, since all of this has happened 
today. 

The President. 1 talked to him the day 
before we left, but I haven’t talked to him 
since then. 

Q. Senator Nunn says that—— 

The President. I’ve got time for one or 
two more, and then I’ve got to go clean up 
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and warm up and go to the next reception 
and keep working this diplomacy that I 
thought you all would be interested in. 

Q. How much of a problem—— 

Q. Senator Nunn says that Tower—— 

The President. Wait just one minute. I'll 
just be right over there. Can’t see, but I'll 
be there. 

Q. How much of a problem has the delay 
in getting Senator Tower or somebody to 
run the Defense Department created for 
your review of foreign policy and your con- 
duct of foreign policy? 

The President. Well, the review is going 
forward. I would like to have the Secretary 
of Defense in place. There’s no question 
that the Department needs a new leader. 
But it isn’t interfering with our challenge to 
the Department to participate in these re- 
views. In fact, we’ve ordered a certain 
number of reviews—they’re going to be 
started. But I’m not going to mislead you. I 
want my Secretary of Defense in place to 
further these reviews, to enhance the stud- 
ies that are going forward, and to have our 
input on these studies, to input the person 
that I select to be Secretary. In the mean- 
time, I’ll have to credit Will Taft, who I told 
the other day, I said, “Will, you are doing a 
very good job, and it isn’t easy.” But he is 
doing—yes, Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS 
News], and then please, I must go forward. 

Let me get down here so I can hear this. 

Q. Thank you. Senator Dole said that this 
vote was a real kick in the teeth to you 
while you’re off representing the United 
States abroad. Do you see it that way? 

The President. 1 see it as the Senate ex- 
pressing themselves. And inasmuch as I 
want this man confirmed, I can’t say it’s a 
pat on the back. But on the other hand, I 
have no acrimony about it. I’m convinced 
that when the Senate gets into full debate 
on this that reason and logic are going to 
prevail. And so, I can’t say I’m happy with 
what the committee did because I would 
like to have seen the same kind of approval 
given John Tower’s nomination that was 
given to [Secretary of Health and Human 
Services] Lou Sullivan. It was widely report- 
ed that Dr. Sullivan was in serious trouble— 
I’ve seen that over and over again. And he 
gets universal approval, one abstention— 
very good, and I thank the Senate for that. 
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Now I hope that they give this due delib- 
eration in the full Senate and they do 
what’s right. In this instance, I think ap- 
proving my nominee is right. But I have no 
acrimony, and I’m not going to be drawn 
into name-calling or a political accusation 
here. I’m not going to do that. I’ve got to 
work with the Senate on a lot of issues. But 
I want them to know how strongly I feel. 
And I feel it’s not a personal win or lose; it’s 
what’s right: who best to run the Defense 
Department. And that’s what’s at stake. 

Q. Aren’t you whistling in the dark? 

The President. And I’m going to win this 
battle. 

Q. Mr. President, so much of this seems 
to depend on different interpretations of 
that FBI report. 

The President. It does. 

Q. Obviously that’ll be a factor in the 
Senate debate. If you see it as being in your 
favor and your side’s favor in this, is there 
anything you can do to make that public, 
sir? 

The President. Well, I'd like it to be as 
public as possible, the debate, because I 
think then there will be plenty of Senators 
that will want to defend Senator Tower 
against these allegations which I feel have 
been—and I'll use the expression again— 
“gunned down.” Now, clearly some have 
looked at the evidence, and I’m sure in 
their opinion they differ with me on that. 
But that’s what a good, lively debate can do 
on the floor. And Senator Tower is entitled 
to that kind of debate on the issues—not on 
hearsay. Nobody will be able to sustain an 
objection based simply on hearsay or on 
some rumor. So, that’s why I look forward 
to a fair, open debate. And let the Senators 
who’ve made up their minds in opposition 
to what I’m advocating spell out for their 
constituents and for the country why they 
feel as they do. And I expect others will 
stand up and take a different side. That’s 
what our process is all about. So, I don’t 
fear it; I welcome it. I welcome it. 

Q. If that report is still secret, though, sir, 
how are people to know who is right about 
it? 

The President. Well, it’s not secret from 
the Senators, and how much they refer to 
it, I don’t know. We'll have to look into that 
when I get back, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC 
News]. I don’t know what the ground rules 


are on how much people can refer to those 
reports. But the more open it is, the better 
I like it. Now, whether what precedents are 
set, I'd have to think very carefully about 
that. But we’re not worried about this 
debate. 


The President’s Physical Condition 

Q. Are you tired? 

The President. 1 thought I'd be more 
tired. No, I feel like a spring colt, ready to 
charge. 

Q. Ask us. 


The President. No, now come on. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Note: The President spoke at 6:30 p.m. in 
the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. 


Written Responses to Questions 
Submitted by Xinhua of China 


February 16, 1989 


The Current World Situation 


Q. What is the general assessment on the 
current world situation? Since there exists a 
wide disagreement on whether the process 
of détente is irreversible, I would like to 
know your views on this question. 

The President. | am cautiously optimistic. 
The one constant in today’s world is 
change. For the most part, the direction of 
change is positive from the standpoint of 
America’s values and interests. Around the 
globe, I see increased respect for and inter- 
est in democratic values of openness, 
human dignity, pluralism, democracy, indi- 
vidual initiative, and entrepreneurship. I 
see a worldwide trend toward greater rec- 
ognition of the need for cooperative solu- 
tions to worldwide concerns, such as peace- 
ful resolution of conflicts, environmental 
issues, and ensuring global economic 
growth. Balance has been restored in the 
international system by a Western policy of 
strength and realism. 

Important differences based on funda- 
mental values and interests continue to 
guide the policies of nations, both toward 
their own citizens and toward other mem- 
bers of the international community. Being 
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fundamental, these differences must not be 
minimized nor do they lend themselves to 
easy resolution. In addition, our world still 
is a tumultuous, dangerous place. Just as we 
appear to be making headway in reducing 
the threat of nuclear war through the arms 
reduction process, we must grapple with 
the proliferating dangers to civilized society 
from terrorism, the use and spread of chem- 
ical and biological weapons, together with 
sophisticated delivery systems, ballistic mis- 
siles, and international drug trafficking. 

Yet I would argue that the world is sig- 
nificantly less turbulent and less dangerous 
today than it would otherwise be, thanks to 
the farsighted statesmen in recent decades. 
China’s leaders were some of the first to 
contribute to this effort, and as chief of the 
U.S. Liaison Office in Beijing in the 1970's, 
I was privileged to have been part of this 
historic process. Today we find ever broad- 
er acceptance of the proposition that in our 
increasingly interrelated world, national se- 
curity cannot be achieved through military 
means alone. Moreover, through their own 
experience, more and more nations are re- 
alizing that the freeing of market forces and 
human creativity is the true basis for sus- 
tained prosperity and national success. 

Nothing in this world is irreversible’ from 
a political, military, economic, or social per- 
spective. That is why America’s foreign 
policy is grounded on values that abide and 
a realistic determination to safeguard our 
interests and those of our allies and friends. 

Finally, I would say that any man with 
eleven grandchildren is a cautious optimist 
by definition. He has a big stake in the 
future. 


Arms Control 


Q. With regard to disarmament, in which 
area do you think breakthrough will be 
most feasible, the nuclear, conventional, or 
bio-chemical? And it is widely reported 
here that your administration might slow 
down the SDI program. If that is the case, 
doesn’t it mean the U.S.-Soviet talks on con- 
cluding a START agreement will be accel- 
erated? What is the prospect of an early 
START agreement? 

The President. The United States is com- 
mitted to progress in all aspects of arms 
control—nuclear, conventional, and chemi- 
cal. Our goals include a strategic arms 
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agreement which will enhance strategic sta- 
bility and security; conventional arms re- 
ductions in Europe which will result in sta- 
bility at lower levels of conventional forces; 
and a comprehensive, truly global and ef- 
fectively verifiable chemical weapons ban. 
One cannot predict which arms control ne- 
gotiations will meet with the earliest suc- 
cess, but I hope for significant progress in 
all fields. My administration is reviewing 
the current status of negotiations in each of 
these areas even as I visit your country. 

Chemical weapons have been much in 
the news recently. Unfortunately, over the 
past decade, the world has witnessed an ac- 
celerated erosion of respect for internation- 
al norms against the use of chemical weap- 
ons. The United States seeks to reverse this 
trend. Our first objective is the negotiation 
of a comprehensive, truly global, and effec- 
tively verifiable CW ban. In this connec- 
tion, I am proud to have presented to the 
Geneva Conference on Disarmament (CD), 
in 1984, a U.S. draft treaty to ban chemical 
weapons, which remains the basis of the 
CD negotiations for such a ban. The United 
States is also working to stem the prolifera- 
tion of CW and to restore respect for and 
strengthen the norms against illegal CW 
use. The Paris conference on chemical 
weapons use, held in January, was a helpful 
step in this regard. 

In the conventional area, new negotia- 
tions on conventional armed forces in 
Europe will begin in Vienna in March. At 
present, the Warsaw Pact has a more than 
2-to-1 advantage in tanks and artillery over 
NATO. While I welcome the recently an- 
nounced Soviet conventional reductions as a 
step in the right direction, even with these 
cuts, Warsaw Pact forces will still retain 
substantial conventional superiority over 
NATO. Redressing this military imbalance 
in forces will be a prime objective of NATO 
at the upcoming talks. 

In the START talks, U.S. and Soviet nego- 
tiations have made solid progress, including 
the development of the outline of an effec- 
tive verification regime, an absolute necessi- 
ty for a successful START agreement. While 
the strategic arms reduction process will be 
a major focus of my administration’s review 
of U.S. arms control positions, the United 
States is committed to working toward a 
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START agreement which will improve stra- 
tegic stability and reduce the risk of war. 

As to the Strategic Defense Initiative, it is 
an important program which is designed to 
contribute to stability. We will continue our 
research in this area to help us understand 
how and when we might move in the direc- 
tion of a greater reliance on defenses. 


Reduction of Tensions on the Korean 
Peninsula 


Q. As the two parts of Korea are pre- 
pared to hold high-level talks, the protract- 
ed tensions on the peninsula seem some- 
what relaxed. So, do you think the time is 
coming for the United States to respond 
positively to the DPRK’s demand for the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from South 
Korea? 

The President. | am encouraged by re- 
gional trends affecting Korea, particularly 
China’s positive role in seeking reduced 
tensions on the peninsula. While the atmos- 
phere has improved somewhat, hard reali- 
ties remain. North Korea has a very large 
standing army stationed well forward. It 
would be far too optimistic at this time to 
suggest that tensions have been reduced to 
the point where the deterrence provided 
by U.S. forces in Korea is no longer needed. 
At the request of the Republic of Korea, 
our forces are in Korea to deter aggression 
from the North. They will remain as long as 
the Government and the people of South 
Korea want us to remain and as long as we 
believe it is in the interest of peace to keep 
them there. 


The Middle East and Central America 


Q. Thanks to the efforts made by the par- 
ties concerned, some hot spots in the world 
are cooling off. As a result, the world public 
opinion is focusing its attention on the 
Middle East and Central America, where 
the United States has remarkable influence. 
Do you intend to make some readjustment 
to the U.S. policies toward these two re- 
gions and more actively make use of your 
influence to help promote early and just 
solutions to the problems there? 

The President. The United States contin- 
ues to seek a just solution to conflicts in 
Central America, based on democracy, re- 
spect for human rights, and security. In El 
Salvador, the popularly elected government 


of President Duarte has worked, with our 
support, to institutionalize democracy, de- 
spite an organized military assault by Com- 
munist forces. There has been considerable 
success in curbing human rights abuses 
from the far right and within the military. 
We will continue to support the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador in its efforts. 

In Nicaragua, the Sandinistas still seek to 
consolidate their totalitarian control and re- 
gional hegemony. The press and church 
remain harassed. Political opponents are 
jailed. And the economy continues in a 
downward spiral while the Sandinistas 
maintain by far the largest army in Central 
America. A just peace can come to Nicara- 
gua only when the Sandinistas negotiate in 
good faith with the democratic resistance 
and the civic opposition, and cease to 
threaten the neighboring Central America 
democracies. 

In Central America, the United States 
Government continues to support the Es- 
quipulas II agreement in all of its provi- 
sions, which include provisions calling for 
democratic freedom of the press; labor 
rights; freedom for opposition groups to or- 
ganize, hold meetings, demonstrations, etc. 
We believe that all the commitments, in- 
cluding those to democracy, must be com- 
plied with if there is to be lasting peace in 
the region. In verifying compliance with all 
the principles of Esquipulas II, there also 
needs to be an enforcement mechanism to 
promote adherence to its provisions, par- 
ticularly concerning democracy and cessa- 
tion of support for subversive groups in the 
region. In this regard, economic aid to Nica- 
ragua should be conditioned on actual per- 
formance, not just on words but deeds. 

The Arab-Israeli conflict is among the 
most difficult of regional conflicts. The 
United States has long been committed to a 
just settlement of this dispute based on the 
principles embodied in UNSC Resolutions 
242 and 338. Our commitment to a negoti- 
ated settlement will not waver; we will con- 
tinue to work closely with the parties to 
forge a common basis that will facilitate ne- 
gotiations among them and a durable settle- 
ment. 

There are also a number of difficult and 
dangerous problems in the Middle East. We 
must find a way to deal with the missile 
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proliferation, chemical and biological weap- 
ons, the conventional arms race, as well as 
other conflicts, such as Lebanon and the 
Gulf. These are problems in which the 
international community can play a leading 
role. 


Competition in World Markets 


Q. Your country is still playing a leading 
role in the fields of economy and technolo- 
gy, but the challenges from Japan and 
Western Europe are getting serious. How 
do you evaluate the challenges, and what 
would you do to handle them during your 
tenure? 


The President. The Japanese and Europe- 
an economies are indeed growing strongly, 
as are the newly industrialized economies 
which follow free-market practices. We 
regard this growth as a highly positive de- 
velopment. It has been a priority of our 
foreign policy since World War II to en- 
courage the economic development of 
friendly countries. We take some justified 
satisfaction, I think, in the current success 
of free and open world trading and finan- 
cial systems. The vigorous competition in 
world markets has been, and will continue 
to be, a driving force for the improvement 
of world living standards. By keeping world 
markets open, we will reward those entre- 
preneurs and managers aid workers who 
can adapt most quickly to changing mar- 
kets. I have every confidence in American 
business and American labor. They will 
handle the challenges, and we expect to 
continue to be the world’s leading econo- 
my. 


China-U.S. Relations 


Q. What do you think should be and 
could be done to make the current Sino- 
U.S. relationship, which is healthy, even 
better and more solid? 


The President. First let me say that I cer- 
tainly agree that the current state of our 
relationship is healthy. Both countries have 
come so far since my stay in China thirteen 
years ago. We now cooperate in many 
areas—political, economic, scientific, cultur- 
al, educational, and military. U.S.-China 


trade is booming, and U.S. companies are 
making a strong and growing contribution 
in China. Thousands of Chinese and Ameri- 
can students and professors are involved in 
educational exchanges with some of the 
finest institutes and universities in both our 
countries. American tourists are visiting 
China by the hundreds of thousands. And 
perhaps most importantly, our two govern- 
ments maintain a serious and cooperative 
dialog on a wide range of bilateral and 
international issues, finding that we have 
many interests in common. 


To improve relations further and make 
them more solid, I think we should build on 
what we have already accomplished. We 
need to keep up the dialog between our 
two governments on political issues of 
mutual concern: global peace, regional con- 
flicts in Asia and elsewhere, arms control, 
how to combat the scourges of terrorism 
and drugs, and the multiple threats to the 
global environment. We see eye-to-eye on 
many of these. We also need to encourage 
more people-to-people contacts, which have 
grown so dramatically in the last decade. 
These promote understanding and trust. 
We should also seek to expand our econom- 
ic relationship. The opportunities for trade 
and investment between our countries are 
enormous. We have to find ways of taking 
advantage of them. To do this will require 
efforts on both sides. Continued steps by 
China to make its trade practices compati- 
ble with those of its major trading partners 
and remove barriers to trade and invest- 
ment are important if China is to expand 
commerce and attract capital for its mod- 
ernization. For example, improvements in 
intellectual property protection, a less regu- 
lated trading system, and more effective 
legal protections for investors could have a 
very favorable effect. The United States, for 
its part, must keep its markets open to Chi- 
nese exports and continue to give China 
access to advanced technology needed for 
modernization. 


Science and technology cooperation 
should also expand. We have developed a 
unique relationship in this field. Coopera- 
tion involves some of our best scientists and 
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most advanced technical facilities and 
covers a wide range of important endeavors 
in such fields as fusion energy, public 
health, and the environment. Both coun- 
tries have a lot to gain from these joint 
activities. 

Cultural and educational exchanges in 
other fields should grow as well. A good 
example of successful bilateral cooperation 
in education is the Management Training 
Center at Dalian. Since the U.S. and the 
Chinese Governments established the 
center in 1980, with the help of U.S. corpo- 
rations and universities, it has produced 
over 2,300 graduates trained in modern 
business and management practices. The 
Dalian center has become a model for other 
management centers in China. It can also 
serve as a model for bilateral cooperation in 
other fields. 


In addition to the positive developments 
in our political and economic relations, I 
think it is especially noteworthy that friend- 
ly cooperation is also taking place between 
our defense forces. We are looking forward 
to continuing and expanding these activities 
in the future. 

The United States recognizes that Taiwan 
is an important issue for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and people. We are pleased to see 
that the growing opportunities for trade 
and travel between both sides of the 
Taiwan Strait have contributed to a climate 
of relaxed tensions, and hope these trends 
will continue. The United States is commit- 
ted to abide by the three communiques of 
1972, 1979, and 1982, which provide a firm 
basis for the further development of our 
relations. 


One final point on building relations for 
the future: When differences arise between 
us, as they inevitably will, we need to con- 
tinue to approach them in a constructive 
spirit. If we do, I think we will build a 
strong foundation for bilateral ties and see 
expanding cooperation in new fields that 
will benefit both our peoples. 


Note: The questions and answers were te- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 25. 


Written Responses to Questions 
Submitted by the Yonhap News Agency 
of South Korea 


February 16, 1989 


South Korean Relations With Socialist 
Countries 


Q. Would you tell me your views on 
South Korean efforts to increase economic 
cooperation and political relations with So- 
cialist countriesP 


The President. 1 support these efforts. 
President Roh’s opening to the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe, and China is aimed 
at fostering world peace and understanding. 
Today almost every country recognizes 
South Korea’s great economic importance. I 
am sure more countries in time will move 
from economic ties to full political and dip- 
lomatic ties with the Republic of Korea. 


Conference on Korean Reunification 


Q. In his address before the U.N. General 
Assembly in October last year, President 
Roh proposed a six-party conference, calling 
for South and North Korea, the United 
States, Japan, China, and the Soviet Union 
to discuss a peaceful reunification of the 
divided Korean Peninsula. What is the U.S. 
position on the proposal? 


The President. President Roh’s six-party 
conference idea is an imaginative forward- 
looking proposal. It is another example of 
the Republic of Korea’s Government’s new 
approach of reconciliation and accommoda- 
tion in dealing with peninsular political and 
security problems. Obviously, such a confer- 
ence would require careful preparation and 
a cooperative attitude by all participants. 


North Korea-U.S. Relations 


Q. While seeking improved relations with 
China and the Soviet Union, the South 
Korean Government has asked the United 
States to open its doors to the isolationist 
North Korea, hoping that exchanges be- 
tween Washington and Pyongyang will con- 
tribute to reduction of tension on the 
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Korean Peninsula. Have you seen any fruits 
of progress in U.S. efforts to help North 
Korea to get rid of its isolationist policy? 

The President. We have long supported 
North-South dialog as the key to peace and 
reunification of the peninsula. President 
Roh’s initiatives to that purpose in July 1988 
and in his October speech at the United 
Nations were most welcome. In the spirit of 
these measures, the United States an- 
nounced last October 31 some new steps to 
encourage private academic, cultural, and 
other nongovernmental exchange with 
North Korea. We also authorized the export 
of humanitarian goods to North Korea and 
again authorized substantive exchanges be- 
tween our diplomats in neutral settings. 
Since then, the United States and North 
Korea have had substantive contacts in Beij- 
ing on December 6 and January 24. There 
has been greater academic exchange be- 
tween the United States and North Korea as 
well. Several American universities plan to 
host North Korean scholars this year. I do 
not know how far these academic and dip- 
lomatic contacts will go, but they are useful 
first steps. 


U.S. Forces in South Korea 


Q. Radical Korean students with anti- 
American sentiment are demanding the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from South Korea. 
At the same time, I know that there are 
some American experts on northeast Asian 
affairs who speak of a symbolic or gradual 
reduction of the troops. Do you envision 
any possibility of the troop withdrawal in 
the near future in light of the security situa- 
tion on the Korean Peninsula? 

The President. There are no plans to 
reduce U.S. forces in Korea. Our soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines are there at the 
request of the Republic of Korea to deter 
aggression from the North, and their pres- 
ence contributes to the peace and stability 
of northeast Asia. They will remain in the 
Republic of Korea as long as the Govern- 
ment and the people of South Korea want 
us to remain and as long as we believe it is 
in the interest of peace to keep them there. 
Our two governments periodically review 
the appropriate strength and composition of 
U.S. forces stationed in Korea under our 
Mutual Defense Treaty obligations. 
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South Korea-U.S. Trade Relations 


Q. The United States has continued to ask 
South Korea to open its markets fully for 
more U.S. exports. The Korean people have 
an understanding of U.S. efforts to reduce 
its large trade deficits, but they think that 
current U.S. pressure is excessive. I would 
like to hear your views on trade friction 
existing between the two countries. 


The President. Korea has enjoyed very 
open access to the American market, espe- 
cially in cars, consumer electronics, and ma- 
chinery. This has been crucial to Korea’s 
achievement of the world’s highest econom- 
ic growth rate during the last 3 years. We 
seek access to all world markets. A free 
market enhances a country’s standard-of- 
living. Consumers benefit from lower prices 
and a wider variety of goods and services. 
The United States and Korea have pros- 
pered together on the strength of a free 
world trading system. I believe it is in 
Korea’s self-interest to work to preserve this 
system. Therefore, I do not see U.S. market- 
opening efforts in Korea or elsewhere as 
excessive. 


The President’s Trip to China 


Q. Your visit to Beijing will be followed 
by the visit by Soviet leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, which is expected in April or May for 
the first Sino-Soviet summit talks in three 
decades. Do you have any special reasons 
for your decision to go to China after at- 
tending the funeral of the late Japanese 
Emperor? Do your discussions with Chinese 
leaders include the problem of the Korean 
Peninsula? 


The President. Having represented my 
country in China, I have fond memories 
and close ties there. Barbara and I are look- 
ing forward in a very personal way to going 
back to Beijing. We also have important 
matters to discuss with the Chinese leaders. 
I am sure our talks will touch on issues 
affecting the Korean Peninsula. 


Note: The questions and answers were re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 25. 
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The President’s News Conference in 
Tokyo, Japan 
February 25, 1989 


The President’s Visit to Japan 


The President. I have had an extremely 
useful set of meetings with leaders familiar 
with the problems and prospects of the 
major geographic areas of the world. And as 
all of you are aware, international affairs 
have entered an extraordinarily interesting 
period: a period of fluidity in which several 
regional problems, Afghanistan, Cambodia, 
Angola, the Middle East, to name just a 
few, have renewed prospect for resolution. 
Many of the parameters of these complex 
regional problems are in flux. And there- 
fore, it is important to converse with the 
men and women who are the most influen- 
tial leaders on the scene. 

I enjoyed meeting with the European 
leaders. During my lunch with President 
Mitterrand and in discussions with Presi- 
dent Cossiga of Italy, with the King of the 
Belgians, with President Soares of Portugal, 
King Juan Carlos of Spain, the President of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Prime 
Minister Ozal of Turkey, I emphasized that 
our relationship with Europe and the North 
Atlantic alliance remains central to our for- 
eign policy and our security interests. And 
they all assured me that their countries 
shared this strong commitment to the alli- 
ance and considered it the key to their past 
and their future security. 

The meetings with the Presidents of 
Egypt and Israel and with the King of 
Jordan form part of a larger effort to bring 
peace to the Middle East. And I made clear 
the continuing readiness of the United 
States to facilitate this effort in a manner 
that’s consistent with the security of Israel 
and the security of our Arab friends in the 
region as well. We discussed what new op- 
portunities may exist for our diplomacy, the 
importance of moving forward to take ad- 
vantage of the positive elements in the cur- 
rent situation. 

The meeting with Prime Minister Bhutto 
of Pakistan, an important new leader, ad- 
dressed a number of important issues, in- 
cluding our common interest in promoting 
Afghan self-determination in the aftermath 
now of the Soviet troop withdrawal. The 


emergence of democracy in Pakistan is 
something that we Americans all salute. 
Consistent with this development, we also 
discussed what might be done to promote 
greater prosperity and security in south 
Asia and particularly between Pakistan and 
India. 

With the President of India we talked 
about the good nature of our relationship 
and the opportunities for improving the cli- 
mate of peace in the region. He expressed 
to me his interest in the talks that their 
Prime Minister has had with the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. 

In my discussion with Prime Minister 
Chatichai of Thailand, with Lee Kwan Yew 
of Singapore, and President Corazon 
Aquino of the Philippines, we had a chance 
to talk about the latest developments in the 
area, with particular emphasis on Kampu- 
chea, on Cambodia. What remains clear 
from these discussions is the absolute re- 
quirement that we maintain ASEAN [Asso- 
ciation of South East Asian Nations] unity 
and support for a political settlement in 
Cambodia featuring an interim government 
led by Prince Sihanouk, with whom I'll be 
meeting, I believe, in China—I believe 
that’s set. The goals as ever are twofold: full 
and permanent Vietnamese withdrawal 
from Cambodia and the permanent preven- 
tion of a return to power by the Khmer 
Rouge. 

I also met with President Mobutu of 
Zaire. We discussed important economic 
issues and the new prospects for peace and 
self-determination in Angola and Namibia. 
I'll shortly be discussing the problems and 
opportunities of development with the 
President of Brazil, President Sarney, and 
the President of Nigeria—I’ll be meeting 
with him in just a few minutes. 

Throughout all of our discussions on a va- 
riety of issues, I found a shared sense of 
satisfaction that East-West relations—they 
all were interested in this—that East-West 
relations are now clearly proceeding on the 
basis of an agenda favorable to the United 
States, its allies, and its friends. And as a 
result of my discussions, I feel more confi- 
dent than ever that we and our allies will 
move together to promote global peace, 
prosperity, and security. And in all these 
sessions, though highly concentrated, have 
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been very useful to me overall and have 
provided me with an opportunity to ex- 
change views with many of the most impor- 
tant world leaders. 

And then, I should add, Barbara and I 
and Secretary Baker had an opportunity to 
pay our respects just now to the new Em- 
peror and to express to him our pleasure at 
being here. It was right and proper that the 
United States be represented in this way 
and to give, in a personal sense, our condo- 
lences to him, to the Empress, and to his 
family. 

Now I’d be glad to take some questions. 
Secretary of Defense-Designate John Tower 

Q. Mr. President, back home, the burning 
issue clearly is the nomination of John 
Tower. I understand you’re going to be 
doing some personal lobbying when you 
return. With whom are you going to meet? 
What could you possibly tell them that they 
haven’t heard already? And isn’t this too 
little too late? 

The President. No, it’s not too little too 
late. The matter will be decided on the 
Senate floor. I think everybody knows I am 
committed to John Tower. There is no fall- 
back. There is no option. And I'll be talking 
to whomever has any kind of an open mind 
on this question. I'll do it personally, and I'll 
do it as forcefully as I can. And I will en- 
courage people to look at the facts. I heard 
some comment yesterday about, well, there 
were these perceptions out there. That’s 
not enough. That’s not a fair enough or a 
high enough standard when it comes to the 
confirmation of an important nominee of 
this nature. So, I have made some calls. And 
I will be talking to whoever, as I say, re- 
mains openminded. We'll just work our way 
across here. 

Q. Mr. President, on the FBI report, did 
you think that Mr. Tower does not have a 
current drinking problem? Is there any way 
of getting that out into the public? Are you 
talking about a sanitized version that you 
would release to the public, or maybe an 
unsanitized version? There’s this problem of 
confidentiality. 

The President. Well, that is the problem. 
And people that were asked to give inter- 
views were assured that that testimony or 
that witnessing or whatever you want to 
call it would be confidential. And so, that 
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presents a real problem. It doesn’t present a 
problem for individual Senators to go take a 
look at the report. But in terms of your 
question, I had hoped there was some way 
of sanitizing or something, and maybe there 
still will be. But I was reminded that confi- 
dentiality is vital here and that the people 
who have been interviewed have been 
guaranteed such confidentiality. And I think 
in the long run the process is best served by 
that. But in short run, I would like to see 
every Senator personally take a look and 
not make up his or her mind on perception, 
but to do it on reality. And that, I think, is 
only fair. 

Q. Mr. President, another subject. 

The President. Hooray! 


Interest Rates and Inflation 


Q. I thought you might enjoy it, but we'll 
see. The Federal Reserve has increased the 
discount rate again. I’m wondering if you 
still feel that you and Mr. Greenspan 
[Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System] are not that far 
apart on how to solve our economic prob- 
lems and if you think this move is going to 
begin to hurt your effort to reduce the defi- 
cit. 

The President. Well, obviously higher in- 
terest rates are not helpful in deficit reduc- 
tion. But what I would say is: This argues 
even more forcefully than I’ve been able to 
argue that we need to get an agreement on 
the budget. The sooner we get an agree- 
ment with the Senate and have the country 
have a budget agreement, you will see an 
amelioration or a lightening up on these 
interest rates. So, that is the only positive 
thing. It sends a strong signal: Let’s get on 
with solving the problem of how we're 
going to bring the deficit down. 

I don’t think Greenspan and I are far 
apart. I talked to him—what was it, just the 
day, I think, before we left, we talked about 
this. He was more concerned about, I 
think—although I haven’t talked to him 
personally on this part—with the last CPI 
figures. But I don’t think you can make a 
judgment on one month. I’ve gone back 
and looked over the ups and downs on the 
CPI. But look, if he’s right on inflation, his 
concerns—if they’re a little more than 
mine, we should be alert to that. But I gave 
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you my reasons on why I am not overly 
concerned about inflation, and I haven’t 
changed my mind on that. 
Q. The markets think we should rate the 
ratings even more. Would you support that? 
The President. I don’t know that the mar- 
kets think that at all. 


Secretary of Defense-Designate John Tower 


Q. Mr. President, back on Tower. It 
seems to come down, really, sir, to a contest 
between you and your clout on this issue 
and that of Senator Nunn [chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee]. Obviously, 
you can’t be happy with Senator Nunn’s 
vote or his statement yesterday. And I was 
wondering if there comes a time, sir, when 
you think you might have to come out and 
criticize him, indeed, perhaps attacking the 
record for which you must feel is an unfair 
approach to your nomination. 

The President. 1 don’t see any point in 
making this personal. I have enough respect 
for Senator Nunn to know that he is not 
pursuing a frivolous course in this matter at 
all. And I know everyone would like to see 
a great confrontation and love to hold my 
coat and maybe hold his as we get into a 
big brawl, but there’s no need for that. I 
want to talk on the merits here and encour- 
age Senators, all of them, to take a look at 
the facts, not at the rumor, not at the innu- 
endo; and therefore, there’s no point get- 
ting into a fight. We’re going to have to 
work together on a lot of other issues. This 
one is important to me. And there is no 
pulling back as far as I’m concerned. And I 
have made up my mind firmly, and I’m 
going to fight it right through to the end. 
But I’m not going to then jump off and 
start hurling charges against any Member of 
the United States Senate with whom I will 
work constructively in the future. But I 
would simply ask that everybody review 
the evidence, and I expect Senator Nunn 
feels he’s done that. And now I would 
appeal to every other Senator to do just 
that. 

Q. Doesn’t that create the possibility that 
Members of the Senate will see that it is not 
possible to attack your nominee and, 
indeed, you indirectly and pay no price for 
itP 

The President. No, 1 don’t think it raises 
that at all. This is just the beginning. 


Q. What do you think the prospects are 
of winning this battle, and hasn’t it really 
thrown a cloud over your Asian tripP They 
say this is the second time you’ve been shot 
down over the Pacific. [Laughter] 

The President. An interesting analogy. 
[Laughter] I think people that are serious 
students of foreign policy and are interested 
in foreign policy objectives are not going to 
view this trip in the context of the flap over 
the John Tower nomination. I think there’s 
much more serious points in foreign policy 
to be made, and if it’s beclouded by some 
political battle back home right now, so be 
it. But what we’re doing is laying the 
groundwork for the security interests of the 
United States, for the mutual interests of a 
lot of our bilateral relationship. What we’ve 
done is reemphasize the importance we 
place on the Japanese relationship. We’re 
going to have, I’m sure, fruitful discussions 
in China. So, I think what we’re talking 
about here—this turmoil over Tower and 
the nominating process there—will give 
way, whatever the result, to the importance 
of this mission and the talks we’ve had. 

Q. Do you have a head count? Do you 
have any possibility of winning? 

The President. Well, I wouldn’t be in a 
fight that I felt we were going to lose. 


Interest Rates and Inflation 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve said that what’s 
happened to the interest rate sends a strong 
signal that we need to go down and address 
the deficit problem. How much danger is 
there, sir, that the tightening of credit will 
choke off economic growth and throw the 
economy into recession? 

The President. Well, I think that Chair- 
man Greenspan would be very wary of an 
interest-rate policy that would choke off 
growth. He is not antigrowth in order to kill 
inflation. That is not the Greenspan posi- 
tion. So, I am not worried about that. But I 
can’t say I’m happy about the rise in inter- 
est rates. But I don’t want to overstate his 
position, on the other hand. 


Human Rights 


Q. Yes, Mr. President, the U.S. has been 
very firm with the Soviet Union in recent 
years on human rights issues. Do you intend 
to be equally firm with the Chinese? And 
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are you taking a list to them of dissidents. 
And whose cases are you interested in? 

The President. 1 think our position is so 
well-known to the Chinese—indeed, they 
have had an opening, a glasnost, if you will, 
that I wouldn’t have thought possible, 
and—you know, if you set the clock back to 
when I was Ambassador there—whether 
there’s any specific list, I’m not familiar 
with that right now. I'll be briefed on the 
approaches we'll take as we fly to China. 
But I think both the Soviet Union and 
China know of our commitment to human 
rights. And it is beholden on any American 
President to reiterate our commitment to 
human rights. 


Secretary of Defense-Designate John Tower 


Q. Mr. President, you seem quite commit- 
ted then to Senator Tower in your support. 
But some other White House staffers seem 
a little bit less strong in their support. Last 
night, for instance, Secretary Baker gave an 
interview, and he said he’s supposed that 
you would go to a full floor fight. Are some 
of your aides suggesting to you it’s time to 
pull the plug, that the political costs are too 
great to continue this? 

The President. No, and obviously Secre- 
tary Baker is not. And he can speak for 
himself, which he does very eloquently. 
And so, I think you ought to be careful 
about interpretations. And if you would put 
a name next to some of my staffers who are 
feeling this, I would like to kick some seri- 
ous—{laughter|—hide on this question be- 
cause I am committed. And I saw some sto- 
ries out there that staffers are known to feel 
this and that. And I’m calmer now, Ann 
[Ann Compton, ABC News], than you re- 
member from the campaign, and I’m going 
to remain that way. It’s a whole new feeling 
inside. But I must confess to a certain irrita- 
tion when I see comments like that that I 
think have no validity. Obviously, some that 
print them think they have validity, but let 
me at them. Let me at the staffers that say 
that. They will be history. They will be 
looking for another line of work, but I can’t 
ever find them. 

Q. Let me just follow up by asking: Do 
you have any members of your staff—advise 
to you not to continue the fight for John 
Tower? 
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The President. Not one single member of 
my staff has said that. And maybe that’s 
because they know how strongly I feel, but 
I don’t think so. I think they all agree. I 
mean, I know all our top-level people agree 
that this is a fight that is important to wage, 
and it’s one that I perceive it to be on the 
merits, on principle, not on rumor, not on 
innuendo. We cannot have a matter of this 
seriousness decided because, well, there 
used to be the perception of this or that. 
That isn’t good enough now. It isn’t fair 
enough. And so, I don’t know of any staffers 
that feel that way. And yet I’m sure you 
have your sources, but please tell me who 
they are. 

Q. Does that mean if Tower said, 
Enough, I’m worn out, that you would in- 
dulge him on—— 

The President. He’s not going to do that. 
And I don’t go into such far-fetched hypoth- 
esis. 

Jerry [Gerald Boyd, New York Times]? 


U.S. Attendance of Emperor Hirohito’s 
Funeral 


Q. Mr. President, I’m just curious wheth- 
er you, as a World War II veteran who was 
shot down not all that far from here, felt 
any sense of unease yesterday appearing 
before the coffin and bowing before the 
Emperor and the new Emperor? 

The President. No, I didn’t. And I can’t 
say that in the quiet of the ceremony that 
my mind didn’t go back to the wonder of it 
all, because I vividly remember my war- 
time experience. And I vividly remember 
the personal friends that were in our squad- 
ron that are no longer alive as a result of 
combat, a result of action. But my mind 
didn’t dwell on that at all. And what I really 
thought, if there was any connection to 
that, is isn’t it miraculous what’s happened 
since the war. And I remember the stories, 
in reading as preparation for this visit—the 
visit of MacArthur and the former Emperor 
here. That was historic, and that set a whole 
new direction. And MacArthur’s decision at 
that time proved to be correct in terms of 
Japan’s move towards democracy. And so, I 
honestly can tell you that I did not dwell on 
that and didn’t feel any sense other than 
my mind thinking of personal relationships 
and things of that nature, but nothing to do 
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about whether it was right to be here. I was 
certain from the day that I committed to 
come here that this was correct for the 
United States. And perhaps having been in 
combat in World War II, maybe the deci- 
sion was more correct; maybe it was more 
profound to be here. It leaves out my expe- 
rience. 

I'm representing the United States of 
America. And we’re talking about a friend, 
and we’re talking about an ally. We’re talk- 
ing about a nation with whom we have con- 
structive relationships. Sure, we’ve got 
some problems, but that was all overrid- 
ing—and respect for the Emperor. And re- 
member back in World War II, if you’d 
have predicted that I would be here be- 
cause of the hard feeling and the symbolic 
nature of the problem back then of the 
former Emperor’s standing, I would have 
said, “No way.” But here we are, and time 
moves on; and there is a very good lesson 
for civilized countries in all of this. 


Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, you referred in your 
opening statement to your talks with 
Middle East leaders and new opportunity as 
a positive element in the region. Can you 
elaborate on that and perhaps tell us when 
you conclude your review when you're 
going to take some—— 

The President. In which area are you 
talking about? 

Q. In the Middle East? 

The President. In the Middle East? Sure. 
You mean, what I see as positive in there? 
Well, I think the whole acceptance by 
Arafat of the conditions for talks is positive, 
and I think that is seen as a very positive 
signal in the Arab world. And I think that 
there’s a recognition in the part of Israel 
that with the Intifada and the difficulties on 
the West Bank that something needs to be 
done. And I think there’s a readiness on the 
part of other Arab States to get serious 
about negotiation and discussion. And I 
think Egypt’s new standing in the area is a 
very important ingredient that could lead 
to where they could be more of a catalyst 
for peace. So, all of these are ingredients 
that I think offer opportunity. And I think 
everybody understands that before we just 
go rushing out to do something for the sake 


of doing something that we take a step that 
is prudent. 

I’ve been in this job for 1 month, and this 
problem has been there for year after year 
after year. But when I talk about the under- 
lying potential for peace, I think that’s 
widely accepted now. There’s still some 
very tough elements. You’ve got some radi- 
cal elements in what I would say the far left 
of the PLO. You have a couple of countries 
that have not been overly constructive to- 
wards the peace movement. But that’s 
overridden, it seems to me, by these ele- 
ments that I’ve just described. 


Interest Rates and Inflation 


Q. Mr. President, you keep on saying that 
you and Mr. Greenspan aren’t that far apart 
on inflation, but he keeps on nudging up 
interest rates. Do you think it would be 
advisable if the two of you got together and 
sat down and hashed this out? 

The President. Well, we have gotten to- 
gether. We haven’t hashed it out in total 
agreement. He hasn’t done it exactly my 
way, nor am I about to change what I’ve 
said. Ask him. I don’t think we’re far apart 
at all. We’ve got a little difference of inter- 
pretation at this point as to how you read 
the indicators on inflation, and that’s the 
only difference we’ve got. We share the 
common objectives of needing to get the 
deficit down. And I still maintain we are 
not far apart. And I think where we have 
total agreement is—regardless of what the 
Fed has done and regardless if I would have 
done that or not had I been the independ- 
ent Chairman of the Fed—we have total 
agreement that we need to get the budget 
deficit down and that that itself would be 
the best way to lighten up on these interest 
rates. So, the areas of agreement far out- 
weigh the nuances of difference, in my 
view. 


The President’s Health 


Q. How do you feel? 

The President. Feel all right. I’ve done 
my exercise every day. I didn’t go running, 
but they had a bike over there, and I’ve 
been peddling on that thing, which is very 
important. It really makes a difference in 
how I feel. I’m looking forward to the next 
stop on this trip. And I know that there’s 
been a preoccupation. You’ve got editors, 
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and you’ve got interest at home. But I’m 
telling you we’ve laid some good ground- 
work here. I think the Secretary of State 
feels that way. I think General Scowcroft, 
[Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs] feels that way. And that'll 
help us as we move along. It'll help our 
country as we move along now and go 
down the road. So, I’m encouraged so far, 
these talks we’ve had. And I'll get back and 
get into the fray on this other matter that 
seems to be overriding. 

This better be the last because we have 
another meeting in 4 minutes. 


China-U.S. Relations 


Q. You said you wouldn’t believe the 
opening that has occurred in China when 
you were the U.S. Envoy there. How does it 
feel to be back as President of the United 
States? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. But 
I’m looking forward to it. This will be my 
fifth visit back since leaving China and Bar- 
bara’s sixth. And I am told that the Chinese 
leaders are looking forward to this return 
visit. I’m excited about it, and I think that 
the relationship with China is strong. We 
obviously have differences with them, and 
they'll have something to say about that, 
I’m sure. I know I will marvel at the 
changes. I did on the last visit, and people 
have told me that just in the last 2 years 
there’s been even more change. There is an 
openness in China today that I never would 
have predicted 15 years ago, and I can’t 
wait to have the discussions with these top 
leaders because this relationship is very im- 
portant. And we spend a lot of time when 
we're back home properly worrying about 
and being concerned about NATO and 
East-West relations, in the sense of U.S. 
versus Soviet, but we must never neglect 
our friends in the Pacific. 

And this visit will be a way to talk about 
common objectives and hash out the— 
hammer out the difference—working on 
the differences that we may have on trade 
or whatever else it is. But we’ve passed the 
day on the U.S.-China relationship where 
anyone talks about “playing a card.” That 
was a term that was highly offensive to the 
Chinese, and properly so. And our relation- 
ship, the China-U.S. relationship, stands on 
its own in terms of cultural exchange and 
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trade and on common strategic interests 
and on the way we view most of the 
world—not all of it, because we have some 
big differences with them on some areas. 
But what I want to do is to strengthen that 
and to build on those common perceptions 
and to make them understand that we will 
never take for granted this relationship and 
that we will never do anything in dealing 
with the Soviets that would inure to the 
detriment of our Asian friends, be they Chi- 
nese, be they ASEAN, be they Japanese. 
And that’s an important point to make be- 
cause we’re going to have some very inter- 
esting work to be done with the Soviet 
Union. But I think the Chinese understand 
that, but I will make the point that we’re 
not going to move forward in a way that 
would denigrate their interests or diminish 
the bilateral relationship between China 
and the United States, that it stands on its 
own. So, we’ve passed the days of “playing 
a card” and where only discussion with 
China had to do with the strategic equa- 
tion—Moscow, the United States, Beijing. 
And it’s past that now. We want to find 
ways to build. 

So, we talk to Deng Xiaoping about this 
and Zhao Ziyang and Li Peng, President 
Yang, and then I can talk to you later on 
about what we might have accomplished or 
what big problems remain out there. The 
relationship is strong, and I'd like to 
strengthen it. 


Soviet-China Relations 


Q. Are you pleased to see them drawing 
closer to the Soviets themselves? 

The President. | have no problem with 
this. I said this to Mr. Gorbachev before I 
became President. And this visit next spring 
is a good thing, and it’s nothing detrimental 
to the interests of the United States in that 
regard. And even if there was—I mean, we 
should try to go about it in my view. But 
there isn’t. So, if the question gets into this 
equation: Do you worry that the Soviets 
and the Chinese will get back to a Khru- 
shchev era, almost unanimity on every- 
thing? No, I don’t. There’s a fierce inde- 
pendence in China today, and they’ve 
moved out early on in terms of market in- 
centive and in terms of—oh, lots of things: 
privatization, no more communes in their 
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agriculture, for example. And these are dra- 
matic changes, and they haven’t fully felt 
the effect of these changes. Now, they have 
some economic problems that go with fast 
economic change. Inflation is concerning 
them, and how you handle rapid growth is 
concerning them, but they’re moving in 
this market-oriented way that we think is a 
very good thing. 

And so, I’m not concerned, John [John 
Cochran, NBC News], about their going 
back to a relationship that was almost two 
against one automatically. It’s not that kind 
of a thing anymore. And I don’t think that’s 
a concern we have. 

Well, thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s third news confer- 
cence began at 10:30 a.m. in the U.S. Am- 
bassador’s residence. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Deng Xiaoping, Chairman of the 
Central Military Commission; Zhao Ziyang, 
General Secretary of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party; Li Peng, Premier of the State 
Council; and Yang Shang Kun, President of 
China. 


Toast at the Welcoming Banquet in 
Beijing, China 
February 25, 1989 


Well, President Yang and Premier Li, dis- 
tinguished guests, Barbara and I are delight- 
ed to be returning once again to China. I 
first came here in 1974 and departed at the 
end of 1975. And since then, including this 
visit, I have been back five times, and Bar- 
bara six times. And each time we come, we 
are fascinated by the dynamic change and 
growth, all of which takes place against an 
extraordinary, unchanging backdrop of a 
great culture several thousand years old. 

There’s a Chinese proverb that says: 
“One generation plants a tree; the next sits 
in its shade.” And there’s a timeless wisdom 
in that. But thanks to your courageous re- 
forms—and I don’t minimize the difficul- 
ties—the Chinese people are planting great 
and sturdy trees, some of which are bearing 
fruit right now for this generation. 

Today the people of China have more 
opportunities to express themselves and to 


make important decisions in their personal 
and professional lives. And your new and 
farsighted economic program is already im- 
proving the lives of the people, as it will for 
generations to come. The expansion of your 
international relationships is also creating 
new possibilities for peace, prosperity, and 
world leadership, and the United States 
welcomes the enlarged role that China has 
taken in the world. 

When I first arrived in Beijing in 1974, it 
was a period when our two countries were 
just beginning to renew contact after almost 
a quarter of a century of estrangement. 
And it wasn’t easy. There were great differ- 
ences between us. But in the principles of 
the historic Shanghai communique, signed 
17 years ago this coming Monday, we found 
a common basis for moving beyond those 
differences to find our shared interests. So, 
together, we helped to plant a tree, and we 
should keep planting trees. 

We value the new relationship our two 
countries have established with each other. 
Our friendship is continuing to develop, 
and that’s good, for a relationship must be 
strong enough to tackle the areas of dis- 
agreement as well as those of common in- 
terest. And it must be based on respect for 
the individual as well as the integrity of the 
states. We remain firmly committed to the 
principles set forth in those three joint com- 
muniques that form the basis of our rela- 
tionship. And based on the bedrock princi- 
ple that there is but one China, we have 
found ways to address Taiwan constructive- 
ly without rancor. We Americans have a 
long, historical friendship with Chinese 
people everywhere. In the last few years, 
we’ve seen an encouraging expansion of 
family contacts and travel and indirect 
trade and other forms of peaceful inter- 
change across the Taiwan Strait, reflecting 
the interests of the Chinese people them- 
selves. And this trend, this new environ- 
ment, is consistent with America’s present 
and longstanding interest in a peaceful reso- 
lution of the differences by the Chinese 
themselves. 

The United States and the People’s Re- 
public of China have also found common 
interest in a growing economic relationship. 
When I came here in 1974, our two-way 
trade totaled about $900 million, and now it 
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is some $14 billion. And for this we must 
credit the reforms China embarked upon 
10 years ago under Chairman Deng Xiaop- 
ing’s farsighted leadership. 

And we’ve seen greater exchanges in 
education as well, with tens of thousands of 
Chinese students now studying in the 
United States, just as thousands of U.S. 
scholars have studied and taught in the far- 
thest corners of China. 

And we've developed an active program 
of military cooperation that is forging ties of 
friendship between our defense establish- 
ments, even as we’ve found a diplomatic 
unity in our shared opposition to policies of 
international aggression and domination. 
Our two countries, as nuclear powers, as 
permanent members of the United Nations 
Security Council, have a special responsibil- 
ity for preserving world peace. We owe it 
to mankind to work together for peace and 
international stability. 

The United States has pressed forward 
with the Soviet Union in the arms reduction 
process, achieving under the INF treaty an 
agreement to eliminate U.S. and Soviet in- 
termediate-range nuclear missiles, on our 
insistence, from Asia as well as Europe. We 
are mindful of the danger posed to other 
countries by the proliferation of deadly 
weapon technologies, including chemical 
weapons, particularly in the regions of the 
worid that are marked by conflict. 

The prospect of improved relations be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union inspires 
hope for new progress in the search for self- 
determination and peace for the Cambodi- 
an people and stability for Korea. 

There can be little doubt that even as the 
people of our two countries are watching 
this meeting, the world as a whole is watch- 
ing the larger movement of our two great 
nations as we build even firmer bounds 
across the vast ocean that joins us. 

Barbara and I have had the great good 
fortune to travel around your vast and 
beautiful land as guests of the Chinese 
people. We went from the high plateau of 
Tibet to the great city of Chengdu, where 
we visited the home of your Tang poet 
Dufu and where we later personally opened 
the first American Consulate in the western 
part of the People’s Republic of China. And 
we then had the unforgettable experience 
of traveling by boat through the hauntingly 
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beautiful and historic Yangtze, the Gorges, 
where we relished the history of the Three 
Kingdoms and could almost hear the poet 
Li Bo’s description of “the monkeys who 
screamed from the two sides without stop- 
ping.” And then on to Wuhan and the first 
bridge to span the Yangtze, and finally 
Guilin and the beautiful Li River, where we 
saw the mountains and waters of your 
paintings and poetry. 

Barbara and I are grateful for the friend- 
ship and kindness that we have been shown 
over the years by the Chinese people. And 
the expanding relationship between your 
country and ours has been a source of satis- 
faction to us as well. Let us continue then 
to work together, to plant trees together, so 
that the next generation, ours and yours, 
can sit together in the shade. 

So, please, let me ask all of you to join me 
and Barbara in a toast: To the health of 
President Yang; to the health of Premier Li; 
to the health of Chairman Deng and Gener- 
al Secretary Zhao; to Barbara’s and my dear 
close friends here tonight; and to Sino- 
American friendship. Ganbei [Cheers]! 


Note: The President spoke at 8:15 p.m. in 
the Western Hall of the Great Hall of the 
People. 


Remarks During Morning Prayer 
Services at Chongmenwen Christian 
Church in Beijing, China 

February 26, 1989 


Pastor Kan and Pastor Shi and Pastor Yin, 
thank you, and thank this congregation for 
your generosity. You have met Barbara, but 
I want you to meet the Secretary of State of 
the United States. He and Barbara and I are 
members of the same church in Houston, 
Texas, in the United States. Jim Baker here, 
our Secretary of State. 

It is a special pleasure for Barbara and 
me to return to this special place of wor- 
ship. We have so many fond memories of 
our time in Beijing and the warmth of its 
citizens and the hospitality shown to us; the 
enduring friendships we made; and, yes, the 
place in history that those days represented. 
Perhaps our most quiet and personal 
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memory is about this church. The building 
is different, but the church itself is the 
same; the spirit is the same. Our family has 
always felt that church is the place to seek 
guidance and seek strength and peace. And 
when you are away from home, you realize 
how much that means. This church, in a 
sense, was our home away from home. It’s a 
little different, though. Today we came up 
with 20 motorcars in a motorcade, and I 
used to come to church on my bicycle, my 
Flying Pigeon. [Laughter] But it doesn’t 
matter how you come to church; the impor- 
tant thing is that the feeling is the same, 
the feeling of being in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. And, yes, our daughter, Dorothy, 
now the mother of two children, was bap- 
tized in this church; and that gives us a 
special feeling of identity and warmth. 

Today the relationship between China 
and the United States is good. We are 
launching satellites together. The students 
of both countries study at each other’s great 
universities. And Chinese and Americans 
enjoy the cultural treasures of both nations. 
We compete against each other on the ath- 
letic field and in the economic arena, but 
we compete as friends. 

Much is different since Barbara and I 
journeyed to Beijing so many years ago, but 
some things have not changed, for example, 
what this church has represented over the 
years: that sense of community, family, and 
faith that binds us together as friends and 
neighbors. And in this accelerating world, 
that bond is a precious bond. Sometimes 
our problems can seem bigger than life 
itself, intractable and fearsome. But I am 
convinced that with each other, with our 
faith in God, we can meet any challenge, 
and we will. 

Thank you for welcoming us back, and 
God bless each and every one of you. 

And now Barbara and I would like to 
make a small presentation to this church 
that means so much to us. This is a bigger 
Bible—{laughter|—but it comes to you with 
our heartfelt thanks and our love. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:30 a.m. In 
his opening remarks, he referred to Rev.’s 
Kan Xueging, Shi Zesheng, and Yin Jiceng. 


Remarks Upon Greeting the American 
Embassy Community in Beijing, China 
February 26, 1989 


Well, I want to thank Secretary [of State] 
Baker for that warm introduction and, on 
his behalf and mine and Barbara’s and all 
those traveling with us, express our grati- 
tude to each and every one of you in the 
Embassy. I’m proud to be greeted by the 
marines, proud to have been greeted before 
them by several of our Chinese friends, co- 
workers that worked with Barbara and me 
right in this very house. 


You know, there’s something about seeing 
familiar, friendly faces when you walk in a 
place that does make you feel at home, and 
then to see all of you. I don’t know who the 
admin officer is here, who runs the adminis- 
trative end of things, and those of you poor, 
suffering souls who work with him or her— 
[laughter|—but I will simply say it is a her. 
I can’t see her, but they tell me it is a she. 
[Laughter] Please stand up. Oh, she is 
standing up. Sorry. [Laughter] But let me 
thank you from the bottom of my heart 
because I know something about surviving 
a visit from a President. We had one when I 
was out here before this was an embassy. 
[Laughter] And I was sure glad to see him 
go. [Laughter] And if that wasn’t enough, 
we survived two from Henry Kissinger. Try 
that one on for size. [Laughter] You think 
we're bad, now, listen. [Laughter] 


But to the Chinese employees here and 
to the families and to all—— 


[At this point, the President was interrupted 
by a crying baby.] 


Oh, it’s not that bad, kid. Wait a minute; 
it’s going to get—{laughter]. To all of you 
here, really, I did want to say my special 
thanks. You serve a long way from home. 
This relationship, as I told Chairman Deng 
Xiaoping and others, is vital. It is absolutely 
essential to the foreign policy interest of the 
United States and, I’d say, in our own secu- 
rity interests as well. And so, you’re doing a 
wonderful job for our country, and we are 
extraordinarily grateful to each and every 
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one of you. And sometimes when you're 
halfway around the world, you expect 
nobody really gives much of a damn, but I 
do. And I care about it because I’ve been a 
part of an embassy once, and when you’ve 
done that you know how people pull to- 
gether. I have respect for the Foreign Serv- 
ice. I have respect for those in the military 
who serve abroad. And I have respect for 
those in the other departments that make 
up a great embassy like this. And I might 
say, I have great respect for this Ambassa- 
dor and for what he’s done in building on 
this extraordinarily important relationship. 
And so, Barbara and I give our thanks to 
Betty and to Winston. 


We’re running behind schedule, and so, 
we’ve got to go off for yet another meeting. 
I was looking forward to this one, though, 
and I apologize. And part of the reason 
we're late is I had to stop at the Interna- 
tional Club. I had to see those guys that I 
played tennis with because I read in the 
paper a terrible thing. Mr. Wong—modest 
man that he is, and some of you may know 
him—the tennis guy up here at the club, 
reported erroneously that he beat me regu- 
larly in tennis. [Laughter] And this was in 
the New York Times. [Laughter] And I had 
to stop off and talk to him about that story, 
and so, I apologize for being late. 


But let me end by saying Barbara and I 
are thrilled to be back here. We’ve had a 
wonderful visit. And it is more than the 
symbolism; it is important that we make 
clear to our Chinese friends that we value 
this relationship, that we’re going to work 
to strengthen it. And once again, that’s 
where all of you come in. 


So, thank you, and God bless each and 
every one of you for what you’re doing for 
the greatest, the freest, and the best coun- 
try on the face of the Earth: the United 
States of America. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:55 p.m. at 
the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Dorothy Sampas, ad- 
ministrative officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Beijing, and Ambassador Winston Lord 
and Mrs. Betty Lord. 
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Interview With Chinese Television 
Journalists in Beijing, China 
February 26, 1989 


China-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, I’m sure millions of Chi- 
nese people are watching this program 
now. I wonder if you would like to say a 
few words to them first. 

The President. Well, I do have an open- 
ing statement, but first let me thank you for 
this unique opportunity. It’s a great honor 
for me to be the first American President to 
speak to the Chinese people in a live broad- 
cast. And I feel as if I were talking to old 
friends who, while out of sight, have never, 
never been out of heart and mind. 

Fourteen years ago, Barbara and I came 
to your beautiful land when I was, as you 
said, Chief of the United States Liaison 
Office. And for us, returning to Beijing is a 
homecoming. Our work here was a source 
of great personal satisfaction, a happy, chal- 
lenging time in our lives. And we actually 
went to church here; indeed, our daughter 
was baptized in our faith here. And we 
rode bicycles down the hutongs [narrow 
streets] of Beijing and came to have a gen- 
eral feeling of affection for the Chinese 
people. And we knew then that the rela- 
tionship that we would establish between 
our two nations would be a special one 
indeed. 

And we were right. Today the bridges 
that started with the Shanghai communique 
years ago—today that relationship has 
joined our peoples together in friendship 
and respect. And our two countries contin- 
ue to weave an increasingly rich fabric of 
relations through our expanding trade and 
cultural and scientific exchange. American 
students study at many of your finest uni- 
versities, and we welcome thousands of Chi- 
nese students and researchers to education- 
al institutions in the United States. The un- 
derstanding and friendship that these stu- 
dents have developed will only help to im- 
prove and deepen relations between our 
two countries in the years ahead. 

I’ve spoken to the American people about 
a new breeze blowing in the world today. 
And there’s a worldwide movement toward 
greater freedom: freedom of human crea- 
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tivity and freedom of economic opportuni- 
ty. And we’ve all begun to feel the winds of 
change sweep us toward an exciting and 
challenging new century. These winds— 
new, sometimes gentle, sometimes strong 
and powerful. China was one of the first 
nations to feel this new breeze, and like a 
tree in a winter wind, you’ve learned to 
bend and adapt to new ways and new ideas 
and reform. 

Many challenges lie before our two na- 
tions. And together, we must find political 
solutions to regional conflicts. We must 
foster global growth. And together, in order 
to make life better for future generations, 
we must seek solutions to worldwide con- 
cerns, such as our planet’s environment, the 
threat to all people from international 
terror, the use and spread of chemical and 
biological weapons, and international drug 
trafficking. I know your leaders share with 
me a determination to solve these and 
other problems, and as President of the 
United States, I look forward to continuing 
to work closely with them as I have done in 
the past. 

The Americans and Chinese share many 
things, but perhaps none is more important 
than our strong sense of family. Just a few 
weeks ago, Barbara and I were blessed by a 
new grandchild. And when I think of her 
and I think of the beautiful children of 
China, my commitment to peace is re- 
newed and reaffirmed. 

I am confident that when future genera- 
tions of Chinese and Americans look back 
upon this time they'll say that the winds of 
change blew favorably upon our lands. 
Thank you for your friendship, your hospi- 
tality, and the many warm memories of this 
wonderful country that Barbara and I take 
with us as we return tomorrow to the 
United States. Thank you all. 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve been in office 
for just a month, and many people are 
probably surprised that you’ve decided to 
come to China so soon. Why now? 

The President. Now because, you see, I 
view the relationship between China and 
the United States as highly significant, as 
one of the very most important relation- 
ships that we have. And so, it has a lot to do 
with bilateralism, with our trade and our 
cultural exchanges and what I said here 
about the children. But it’s more than that. 


It really has, because of China’s importance 
and ours, a lot to do with world peace. And 
so, before much time went by, I wanted to 
reaffirm the importance that the United 
States places on this bilateral relationship, 
and I wanted to pledge to the Chinese lead- 
ers—and I’ve met the top four leaders in 
the last day and a half—that this relation- 
ship will grow and it will prosper. And we 
have economic problems, and China has 
some. But together we're going to solve 
them, and we’re going to move forward. 


The President’s Trip to China 


Q. Well, this is your second day in China. 
How do you assess your time here? What 
specifically have you achieved on this trip? 

The President. Well, really it’s been a 
period to—just in that short period of 
time—to visit with the Chinese leadership 
and Chairman Deng Xiaoping and others— 
Zhao Ziyang and Li Peng, Chairman 
Yang—all of these men giving a lot of their 
time to explain the reforms in China, the 
new directions that China is taking in world 
affairs. We had an interesting exchange on 
the forthcoming visit of General Secretary 
Gorbachev coming here. And it is impor- 
tant that they understand what I’m think- 
ing in terms of the Middle East or the sub- 
continent or our relations with the Soviet 
Union on arms control, and it’s important I 
understand theirs. So, it hasn’t been a visit 
that has three points on an agenda. It’s a 
visit with a much broader perspective and a 
reaffirmation of a relationship that’s strong. 

Q. Mr. President, you know perhaps as 
well as anyone about the development of 
relations between your country and China. 
How would you say that relationship con- 
tributes to world peace and development? 

The President. Well, I think it contributes 
a lot, because in the first place, we in the 
United States have a disproportionate re- 
sponsibility for discussions on_ strategic 
weapons, for example, and we want to go 
forward with the Soviet Union, in this in- 
stance, on negotiations. But we don’t want 
to do that in a way that would jeopardize 
the interests of any other country. And so, 
in that one area, we can have discussions 
with the Chinese, just as our Secretary of 
State, Jim Baker, had with the European 
leaders. Another area is the economy. And 
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we have some economic problems at home, 
and I wanted to assure the Chinese leaders 
that I am going to do my level best to get 
our deficit down. 

The Chinese people might say, Well, 
what in the world does that have to do with 
me living in Beijing or down in Shanghai or 
out further in the countryside? Well, the 
economies of the world are interlocked in a 
way. And if I can do my job properly, that 
might mean lower interest rates. And what 
does that mean to the average man on the 
street in China? That might mean that 
eventually his goods come to him at a lower 
price. So, I just come back to the fact that 
the visit is a chance to explore in depth the 
complicated international relationships and 
to build on this bilateral relationship. 

Q. Well, it’s said there’s vast potential in 
strengthening both the economic and tech- 
nological cooperation between China and 
the United States. How do we best tap that 
potential, and how do we overcome prob- 
lems such as the restrictions on the transfer 
of technology? 

The President. Well, in the first place, I 
had an opportunity just a minute ago— 
I was almost late for your program because 
I was talking to Ziao Ziyang, a very impres- 
sive leader, about the economy and about 
reforms. We congratulate the Chinese lead- 
ers in the steps they’ve taken towards eco- 
nomic reform. 

Now, in terms of something technical like 
technological exchange, I made clear to the 
Chinese leaders, particularly in a conversa- 
tion with Li Peng, that we are prepared to 
go the extra mile in terms of investment, in 
terms of business, exports and imports. You 
know, when I was here in China 15 years 
ago, total trade was $800 million. And now, 
depending on how one accounts for it, we 
would say we would use a figure of $14 
billion. So, we’re going to move forward. 
We will advance technology to China as 
much as we possibly can under what is 
known as the COCOM [16-nation coordi- 
nating committee on multilateral export 
controls] arrangement. There are some 
highly sensitive, highly sophisticated mili- 
tary technologies that I’m not even sure 
China is interested in, but that we are pro- 
hibited from exporting under the law. 
Having said that, we have exported some 
highly sophisticated technology to China, 
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and as President, I want to continue to do 
that. And that will benefit the life of the 
average Chinese citizen. 

We’re in an information society in many 
ways in the United States, and clearly that 
is going to come to China—computer 
knowledge and education techniques that 
are coming to the average Chinese kid from 
computers. And we’ve been blessed by ad- 
vanced technology, and now we want to 
share it as much as we can. 

Q. Well, you know there are reforms in 
China right now—— 

The President. 1 know it. 

Q. ——and the Chinese Government is 
trying to attract more foreign investment. 
So, does your administration have or plan to 
have any specific measures to encourage 
American businesses to invest in China? 

The President. Well, we had a chance to 
talk about that here today with the Chinese 
leaders, and I did point out to them that 
there are certain things that we’d like to 
see China move forward on that would en- 
hance further investment here. I'd like to 
see an investment treaty between the two 
countries of some sort—an agreement, not a 
treaty but a bilateral agreement on trade. 
We—like we do not just with China but 
many other countries—talk about copyright 
and patent protection, and yet I find on this 
visit that China is moving forward with new 
patent code and now drafting copyright leg- 
islation, which would be very helpful. 

So, there are some artificial barriers. And 
the good thing about a visit like this is we 
can sit and talk to the leaders in a dispas- 
sionate way. And where they disagree with 
me, they will tell me, and where I disagree 
with them, I’m obliged to tell them. And 
that’s what a good frank relationship can 
do. 

But I told them that I must work to get 
the budget deficit in the United States now, 
because that does have an adverse impact 
on international interest rates. So, there are 
things that we can do, and there were 
things that I’ve asked China to do in terms 
of facilitating business. Sometimes I think 
your country is as bad as mine is on red 
tape. And to get the best flow of invest- 
ment, China needs to do better on red tape, 
and so do we. It’s a two-way street. 

Q. Well, I’ve got more questions—— 
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The President. Go ahead. 

Q. but the time is up. 

The President. Oh, dear. 

Q. And I’m afraid you have another im- 
portant activity right after this, so we have 
to end this interview right now. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. It’s 
been a pleasure to have you here. 

The President. Well, this has been a 
unique opportunity. And let me just con- 
clude my part of your broadcast by again 
saying as President of the United States, the 
growing relationship between China and 
the United States is vital to my country. It is 
important to my country. And I hope it will 
benefit the people in China. I am confident 
that it will, and I know it will benefit world 
peace as well. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you, ma’am. 


Note: The interview began at 6:02 p.m. at 
the CCTV Studios. In his remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to Zhao Ziyang, General Sec- 
retary of the Chinese Communist Party; 
Deng Xiaoping, Chairman of the Central 


Military Commission; Li Peng, Premier of 
the State Council, and Yang Shangkun, 
President of China. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Trip to China 


February 27, 1989 


The President and Mrs. Bush were de- 
lighted by the warm reception in China. 
The entire range of Chinese leadership met 
with the President, showing their respect 
for him personally and for the United 
States. The luncheon hosted by Chairman 
Deng Xiaoping and the President’s live ap- 
pearance on Chinese national television 
were both quite unusual and underscored 
the Chinese appreciation for the trip. 

The President feels the visit was success- 
ful in several ways. Both countries under- 
scored their desire to move forward on bi- 
lateral issues, noting our bilateral trade 
level up from $10-14 billion, more Chinese 
students in the United States, a developing 
military relationship, and a large and grow- 
ing science and technology relationship. 


The President expects both countries to 
move forward in all of these areas. 

There are problems on both sides, of 
course. They are concerned about Taiwan 
and what they consider to be excessive 
United States export controls. In addition, 
we hope for more progress in human rights. 

The President felt the talks on interna- 
tional issues went very well, especially the 
discussions on Cambodia. Both China and 
the United States agreed the liberalization 
of China’s investment regulations 1s desira- 
ble, and the Chinese are pursuing this ap- 
proach. The Chinese said they had complet- 
ed a patent law and are working on a new 
copyright law, both of which are necessary 
to protect intellectual property rights. 

The President and Mrs. Bush also shared 
a personal excitement about the private as- 
pects of the trip. They were expecially 
moved by the Sunday morning church serv- 
ice, the warmth of the Chinese people, and 
the many changes that have been made in 
Chinese society in recent years. 


Remarks Following a Meeting With 
President Roh Tae Woo in Seoul, 
South Korea 


February 27, 1989 


Well, President Roh and I had very 
useful, wide-ranging discussions. We re- 
viewed the political situation in this part of 
the world. I told him about my China visit, 
and we had a chance to review our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union as well. We are 
both pleased by trends toward relaxations of 
tension in this part of the world. President 
Roh’s nordpolitik—reaching out to China, 
the Soviets, and Eastern Europe—and his 
initiatives toward North Korea contributed 
importantly to these trends. 

The U.S. fully supports Korea’s creative 
diplomacy. Despite such positive policies, 
some hard realities remain. Among these is 
that North Korea maintains the world’s fifth 
largest military force, a force deployed just 
25 miles north of here. And the United 
States remains committed to the security 
and freedom of the Republic of Korea. And 
I had an opportunity to make that point 
very clearly to President Roh. Perhaps 
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some of the confidence-building measures 
that we’ve proposed, measures that have 
worked well in Europe, will also be applied 
to the Korean Peninsula. 

Besides the diplomatic and security issues, 
we discussed ways to strengthen the free 
world economic system. We had a frank dis- 
cussion of economic problems—Korea being 
a very important trading partner with the 
United States. Korea has benefited from 
U.S. open markets, and I think we both 
agree we need to move as quickly as possi- 
ble to fully open markets. We must expect 
fair access to the markets here. And I be- 
lieve that President Roh understands that. 

But all and all, the trip has been too 
short. The hospitality has been wonderful. 
And inasmuch as I do not want to make the 
Assembly mad—the elected leaders in the 
various parties that represent Korea’s de- 
mocracy—we should go. 

But thank you, Mr. President, very much 
for an unforgettable visit. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 2:49 p.m. in 
the Blue House, the residence of President 
Roh. 


Address Before the National Assembly 
in Seoul, South Korea 


February 27, 1989 


Thank you, Mr. Speaker. Thank you, and 
I hold out my hand to you, to the Govern- 
ment of Korea, and to the people of Korea. 
Mr. Speaker and Members of the National 
Assembly of the Republic of Korea and dis- 
tinguished guests, I am honored by your 
invitation to address this body today. I stand 
in your Assembly as Presidents Eisenhower, 
Johnson, and Reagan have stood before me. 
And I reaffirm, as they did, America’s sup- 
port, friendship, and respect for the Repub- 
lic of Korea and its people. 

As a former Member of a body like this, 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, I take particular pleasure in 
coming back to this legislative chamber, 
where the freely elected representatives of 
Korea’s own democratic success story meet 
to debate and implement the will of the 
Korean people. I know there must be times 
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when this body, just like the United States 
Congress, is full of noise and contention and 
emotion. But that is the sound of democra- 
cy at work, and we wouldn’t have it any 
other way. As the great statesman Winston 
Churchill once said: “Democracy is the 
worst form of government except for all 
others.” 

This is my first major address on foreign 
soil since becoming the 4lst President of 
the United States of America. And my visit 
here today reflects the importance that I 
place on the relations between our two 
countries, the strength of our nations’ ties, 
and the promise that our relationship holds 
for the future of the world. My inauguration 
as President a month ago represented a tra- 
dition in the United States that speaks of 
both continuity and change. Continuity and 
change will also be the guideposts of rela- 
tions between the United States and Korea 
in the years ahead. Where change is needed 
or inevitable, let us be a positive force for 
change. Where continuity is our mandate, 
let us go forward, resolute in our commit- 
ment to freedom and democracy. Through- 
out, let our close economic and strategic 
relationship remain as it is: a pillar of peace 
in East Asia. 

I first came to the Asian Pacific region 
during World War II, more than 45 years 
ago. I was a teenager, 19 years old. I was 
flying torpedo bombers in the United States 
Navy. It was then, for the first time in my 
life, that I truly appreciated the value of 
freedom and the price that we pay to keep 
it. Believe me, I have never forgotten. 

In the early years following World War II, 
the future of Korea and of all Asia was very 
much in doubt. It was a time of great strug- 
gle between Korea’s hope for freedom, 
Korea’s hope for prosperity, and the twin 
menaces of war and invasion. On a June 
morning in 1950, the Communist army of 
the North smashed into the Republic of 
Korea, intent on destroying your nation. 
And without hesitation or delay, American 
and U.N. forces rushed to your aid. And 
together, Americans and Koreans fought 
side by side for your right to determine 
your own future. And I do remember the 
devastation of your country. Your cities lay 
in rubble. Your factories were in shambles. 
Millions of your people wandered the 
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streets homeless and hungry. And in 1951, 
in the midst of the war, General Douglas 
MacArthur addressed a Joint Session of our 
Congress. And he spoke of Korea, saying, 
“The magnificence of the courage and forti- 
tude of the Korean people defies descrip- 
tion.” And as he spoke those words, our 
Congress interrupted him with applause, 
sustained applause, for you and your 
people. 

And after the war, you overcame every 
imaginable hardship. History will long 
record your story: how in less than a gen- 
eration you stepped into the light of liberty 
and economic opportunity. You can be 
proud of the miracle that you’ve achieved. 
And we are proud to be associated with 
you. 

Today Korea is a rising nation; a vibrant, 
dynamic nation; a nation riding the crest of 
the wave of the future. And never before 
has the pride and the progress of your 
nation been more evident than last summer 
when this magnificent city played host to 
the 24th Olympic games. Nearly 10,000 ath- 
letes from 160 nations were here. Another 
3 billion people watched on television. And 
what they saw from the moment Sohn Kee 
Chung carried the torch into your Olympic 
Stadium until the last embers of the Olym- 
pic flame were extinguished at the closing 
ceremonies was an incredibly spectacular 
sports festival. You played host to the world, 
and what a truly gracious host you were. 
Congratulations. 

The past several years have witnessed the 
emergence of the entire Asian-Pacific 
region. My trip—beginning in Japan, stop- 
ping in China, and concluding here in 
Korea—stands as testimony to the reality 
and what it means to the future of the 
world. Today Asia is one of the most dy- 
namic areas on Earth—economically, politi- 
cally, diplomatically. The Republic of Korea 
stands at the fore. You’re a world-class eco- 
nomic power. Your commitment to democ- 
racy is demonstrated daily right here in this 
chamber. And your bold diplomacy, your 
nordpolitik [South Korean contact with So- 
cialist States], is reshaping relations in and 
beyond the Asia-Pacific region. 

In my meetings with Prime Minister Ta- 
keshita of Japan, China’s Deng Xiaoping 
and the three other top leaders, and with 
you and your leaders, I’ve discussed chal- 


lenging bilateral, global, and regional issues. 
And our discussions have been marked at 
all times by a spirit of friendship and coop- 
eration. 

I’ve come here today as the leader of a 
faithful friend and a dependable ally. And 
I’m here today to ensure that we continue 
to work together in all things. Our most 
important mission together is to maintain 
the freedom and democracy that you 
fought so hard to win. As President, I am 
committed to maintaining American forces 
in Korea, and I’m committed to support our 
Mutual Defense Treaty. There are no plans 
to reduce U.S. forces in Korea. Our soldiers 
and airmen are there at the request of the 
Republic of Korea to deter aggression from 
the North, and their presence contributes 
to the peace and stability of northeast Asia. 
And they will remain in the Republic of 
Korea as long as they are needed and as 
long as we believe it is in the interest of 
peace to keep them there. 

In the years ahead, we must work togeth- 
er as equal partners to meet the evolving 
security needs of the Korean Peninsula. 
Peace through strength is a policy that has 
served the security interests of our two na- 
tions well. And we must complement deter- 
rence with an active diplomacy in search of 
dialog with our adversaries, including North 
Korea. The American people share your 
goal of peaceful unification on terms ac- 
ceptable to the Korean people. It’s for that 
reason that we actively support the peace- 
ful initiatives of President Roh to build 
bridges to the North. And I will work close- 
ly with the President to coordinate our ef- 
forts to draw the North toward practical, 
peaceful, and productive dialog to ensure 
that our policies are complementary and 
mutually reinforcing. 

I’ve spoken of the need for vigilance, 
strength, and diplomacy to deter aggression 
and preserve peace. There’s another source 
of strength, and it is well-represented in 
this Assembly. The development of demo- 
cratic political institutions is the surest 
means to build the national consensus that 
is the foundation of true security. 

Just as we must work together to achieve 
better security within a democratic frame- 
work, we must also work together to 
achieve greater economic prosperity within 
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the system of free and open international 
trade. The progress of the Korean economy 
is an inspiration for developing countries 
throughout the world. By unleashing the 
energies and creativity of your talented 
people, you’ve led Korea into an era of un- 
precedented opportunity and prosperity. 
Korea has become an industrial power, a 
major trading power, and a first-class com- 
petitor. You are fulfilling the prophecy of 
the Indian poet Tagore who wrote: “Korea, 
once a bright light of the golden age of 
Asia, if it is relit, it will be the light of the 
East.” Korea has achieved great prosperity 
through participation in the international 
trading system that has made the nations of 
free Asia the envy of the world. And all 
Koreans can take pride in what you, as a 
people, have achieved. 


And yet we also cannot overlook that 
your economic success has created concern 
in the management of our bilateral econom- 
ic relations. For the American people and 
for the Korean people, as well, reducing our 
bilateral trade imbalance will be both a 
challenge and an opportunity. The chal- 
lenge will be to resist the calls for protec- 
tionism; the opportunity will be to expand 
the prosperity of both our countries. And 
we both, you and I, have a lot at stake. You 
are our seventh largest trading partner, 
larger than many of our traditional Europe- 
an trading partners, and our trade is grow- 
ing. The United States is both Korea’s larg- 
est market and second largest source of im- 
ports. And we're also a leading source of 
the investment and technology that you will 
need to fuel further economic growth and 
development. 


Korea’s economy has benefited greatly 
from the free flow of trade. And yet today, 
in many countries, there is a call for greater 
protectionism. And I’m asking you to join 
the United States in rejecting these short- 
sighted pleas. Protectionism is fool’s gold. 
Protectionism may seem to be the easy way 
out but is really the quickest way down. 
And nothing will stop the engine of Korea’s 
economic growth faster than new barriers 
to international trade. 


We've made progress in this area. Ameri- 
can exports to Korea are up. Korean tariffs 
are down, and its nontariff barriers are 
down, too. And the service sector is open- 
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ing. And let me be candid. I want you to 
have this direct from me. If we are to keep 
our bilateral relationship growing even 
stronger, much more needs to be done. And 
I am confident that our two nations work- 
ing together can accomplish the tasks still 
before us. 

As one of the world’s major trading 
powers, the Republic of Korea sets an ex- 
ample for other nations who are watching 
what you do. As an emerging economic 
leader, you inevitably shoulder important 
responsibilities to ensure the continued 
strength and stability of the global market- 
place. You, the representatives of the 
Korean people, will face the challenge to 
improve living standards, to continue to 
open domestic markets, and to adopt appro- 
priate international financial and exchange 
rate policies that reflect your standing as a 
prosperous and powerful trading nation. 
The United States shares similar responsibil- 
ities for the well-being of the world econo- 
my. Our two peoples should, at all times, 
bear in mind that our trading system is 
truly an international joint venture and that 
we share a special responsibility for its con- 
tinued success. 

My friends—and we are truly friends—I 
began today by talking about my inaugura- 
tion as the new President of the United 
States of America just a few short weeks 
ago. The tradition of passing the torch of 
leadership from one American President to 
another is a time when we celebrate the 
strength of our democracy and a time when 
we renew our commitment to the values on 
which it is built. Today I am renewing my 
commitment to you, as the leader of one 
sovereign state to the elected legislative 
body of another. I am renewing my com- 
mitment to you to work together for the 
good of our peoples and of all humanity. 

And as I reflect over the last 40 years of 
Asian history, the trend is remarkably posi- 
tive. At the end of the Second World War, 
Asia lay in ruins. Through the 1950’s and 
the 1960’s, the forces of radical revolution 
at times appeared to be the wave of the 
future. And now, in the 1980’s, human aspi- 
rations for basic political and economic free- 
doms have become almost universal. And as 
we gather here in your National Assembly, 
these aspirations are no longer a far-off 
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dream for your great country, for Korea. 
Instead, through your devotion and hard 
work, they’ve become a reality, and we cel- 
ebrate your triumph. In the years ahead, 
the United States will stand with you 
against the forces of oppression and for the 
forces of peace, prosperity, independence, 
and democracy. 

And so, on behalf of my wife, Barbara; of 
our Secretary of State, Jim Baker, who is 
with me here today; and others, our leaders 
in our government, I came to observe, I 
came to reaffirm. And from the bottom of 
my heart, I thank you for the warmth and 
the hospitality you have bestowed upon all 
of us. Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:01 p.m. in 
the National Assembly Hall. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to Kim Jaison, Speaker 
of the National Assembly. 


Remarks Upon Returning From the 
Far East 


February 27, 1989 


Let me just say that it’s great to be back 
home again at the conclusion of a produc- 
tive and rewarding trip to Japan, China, 
and Korea, a trip which underscored that 
America is and will remain a Pacific power. 

There were important symbols. I’ll never 
forget that solemn moment when we paid 
our nation’s respect to the late Emperor of 
Japan, and the warm and genuine hand- 
shakes between old friends in Beijing’s 
Great Hall of the People, the opportunity 
for the freely elected leader of a 200-year- 
old nation to address the freely elected leg- 
islature of a blossoming democracy, Korea. 

But we laid out an important substantive 
course: thoughtful and candid conversations 
with world leaders, over 20 of them, leaders 
from Asia—China, Japan, Korea, Thailand, 
Singapore, India, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pines—and our allies from Europe—France, 
Belgium, Italy, Portugal, Turkey, Germany, 
and Spain—and leaders from the Middle 
East—Egypt, Israel, and Jordan—and the 
Presidents of Brazil, Nigeria, and Zaire. 
And so, I return tonight pleased with the 
progress made toward lasting and mutually 


beneficial relationships with our allies and 
friends. Of course, differences remain. 
Work is yet to be done: opening foreign 
markets to U.S. competition, continuing to 
encourage the growth of democracy and 
human rights, and strengthening of our alli- 
ances. But common ground was found. 

In Japan, we have our most important 
Asian ally and one of our largest trading 
partners. Our discussions there emphasized 
the responsibilities we share in the field of 
defense. But we also spoke of ways in which 
the world’s strongest and most innovative 
economies can cooperate more closely to 
fuel growth not only at home but also in 
the developing world. 

In China, I talked with the leaders that 
I'd known nearly 15 years ago, when I 
served as Chief of the U.S. Liaison Office. 
And it is clear from my trip that China 
approaches its thaw with the Soviets with 
caution and realism. We agreed that the 
Soviets must be judged not by their rhet- 
oric but by their actions, such as whether 
the Soviet Union actually draws down its 
military forces along China’s border and 
persists in encouraging Vietnam to com- 
pletely withdraw from Cambodia. We also 
agreed that after Cambodia has achieved a 
genuine end to Vietnam’s occupation, free 
elections should be held under a coalition 
government led by Prince Sihanouk with 
whom I met in Beijing. The United States 
remains committed to a result that pre- 
cludes a return to power by the Khmer 
Rouge. And the Chinese leaders appreciate 
our concern and are willing to work toward 
a peaceful coalition. 

On the final leg of my journey I went to 
Korea, where I saw both democracy and 
economic liberty work in a country whose 
security is assured by our joint efforts in 
vigilance. Thirty years ago such progress 
was unimaginable, and it stands as a testa- 
ment to the Korean people and our com- 
mitment to them. 

From these 4 days of intensive discus- 
sions, I return with one especially vivid im- 
pression: The world looks to America for 
leadership not just because we’re militarily 
strong, not just because we have the world’s 
largest economy, but because the ideas we 
have championed are now dominant. Free- 
dom and democracy, openness, and the 
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prosperity that derives from individual ini- 
tiatives in the free marketplace—these 
ideas once thought to be strictly American, 
have now become the goals of mankind all 
over Asia. 

The success of our nation’s foreign policy 
is the responsibility of the President, with 
the counsel and support of the Congress. 
And this important trip has only under- 
scored for me what can be achieved 
through a strong and bipartisan working re- 
lationship between the White House and 
Congress. I’m anxious to sit down with con- 
gressional leadership to brief them on de- 
tails of these critical visits, and together we 
must ensure that this initial success is only a 
first step down a long path of peace and 
understanding with our friends and allies. If 
common ground can be found halfway 
around the world in the shadow of Mt. Fuji, 
the historic Great Hall of the People, or the 
garden of Korea’s Blue House, surely it can 
be found at home among men and women 
of common purpose. We must respect each 
other and join together as one in pursuing a 
foreign policy that ensures the security of 
our country, its economic opportunity, and 
freedom and individual rights around the 
world. 

It’s great to be home. God bless the 
United States of America. Thank you all 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:34 p.m. on 
the tarmac of Andrews Air Force Base in 
Camp Springs, MD. 


Statement on the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission Report 
on Cuba 


February 27, 1989 


I wish to express my support for the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission’s report on 
human rights in Cuba. We find the report 
full, balanced, and objective. Consideration 
of Cuba marks a watershed in the U.N. 
treatment of human rights abuses. For too 
long, the U.N. has focused on small coun- 
tries which lack extensive support within 
the organization. Many of those countries 
today are either functioning democracies or 
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have taken significant steps on the road 
toward full democracy. Meanwhile, long- 
standing violators of human rights have en- 
joyed immunity from scrutiny and have 
even fostered human rights investigations 
into other countries. 

For more than 30 years, the people of 
Cuba have languished under a regime 
which has distinguished itself as one of the 
most repressive in the world. Last year the 
international community won an important 
victory when the U.N. Human Rights Com- 
mission decided to conduct a full investiga- 
tion into the situation in Cuba. The report 
which was released in Geneva is based on 
firsthand testimony about persistent viola- 
tions of human rights in that country and is 
the culmination of that investigation. 

The United States firmly believes that 
this report should begin a long-term effort 
to bring about true and lasting changes in 
the Cuban Government’s performance on 
human rights. In the year since the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission decided to in- 
vestigate Cuba, there have been slight and 
superficial improvements. But much more 
needs to be done before the Cuban people 
can truly be said to enjoy the rights guaran- 
teed them by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. I call upon other members 
of the Commission and all countries that 
value freedom to maintain pressure on the 
Cuban Government by continuing U.N. 
monitoring of the human rights situation in 
Cuba. The people of Cuba and oppressed 
people everywhere look to the U.N. as their 
last best hope. We must not disappoint 
them. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters Following a 
Cabinet Meeting 


February 28, 1989 


Book Store Bombings 


The President. 1 have a brief statement. 
But lest there be any confusion about this 
occasion, this is what we called a modified 
press availability, unlike a photo op in 
which I do not take questions and will not 
take questions. So, this is a change, and I’ve 
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explained this and asked the indulgence of 
our Cabinet, with whom we’ve just had an 
opportunity to brief and to talk about the 
trip that Secretary Baker and I and others 
are just back from. So, we’ve had a full 
meeting. But let me just read a statement 
relevant to current events here. 

A press building in New York City and 
two book stores in Berkeley have been tar- 
gets today of bomb attacks. And while the 
details surrounding these incidents and the 
motives of those who carried them out are 
still unclear, I think that it is important to 
take this occasion to state where the US. 
Government and, I’m convinced, the Amer- 
ican people stand on violence and on our 
rights. This country was founded on the 
principles of free speech and religious toler- 
ance. And we fought throughout our history 
to protect these principles. And I want to 
make unequivocally clear that the United 
States will not tolerate any assault on these 
rights of American citizens. Should it 
appear that any Federal laws have been 
violated in these bombing attacks, I’ve 
asked Dick Thornburgh, our able Attorney 
General here, to use all of the resources of 
the FBI and all other appropriate resources 
of this government to identify and bring to 
justice those responsible. We don’t yet 
know if the bombings are related to the 
book, “The Satanic Verses.” But let me be 
clear: Anyone undertaking acts of intimida- 
tion or violence aimed at the author, the 
publishers, or the distributors of “The Sa- 
tanic Verses” will be prosecuted to the max- 
imum extent of the law. And, yes, some of 
the Muslim faith can interpret that book as 
highly offensive, and I can be sensitive to 
that, but we cannot and will not condone 
violence and lawlessness in this country. 
And I think our citizens need to know how 
strongly I feel about that. 

I'll be glad to take a couple of questions 
before we have to go on to other—— 


Human Rights 


Q. Mr. President, the Chinese Foreign 
Ministry has been suggesting that the inci- 
dent involving Mr. Fang could have been 
avoided if the guest list for your dinner had 
been presented to them in advance. As a 
matter of policy, do you believe when you 
invite dissidents from countries to a social 


event that you should clear in advance with 
the host Government? 

The President. No, and I think they un- 
derstand that. They may have a point: that 
it might have been avoided, but that’s not 
the whole question when it comes to the 
United States commitment to human rights. 
Secretary of Defense-Designate John Tower 

Q. Mr. President, do you have any reason 
to believe that you will get the five votes or 
more necessary to get the Tower nomina- 
tion through? 

The President. I'm working hard at it, 
and I hope so, and all of us are. I am com- 
mitted. I’m committed on two grounds, and 
I’ve just told my Cabinet this. One of them 
has to do with who best to run the Penta- 
gon, and I haven’t heard one single voice 
challenge this man’s knowledge and his 
ability. And I’ve known John Tower a long 
time—longer than many that are criticizing 
him out there in various walks of life. And 
so, who best to do the job that I want done 
and that the country needs done. And then 
the second one is America’s innate sense of 
fairplay. There’s a certain fairness, and I 
don’t believe anybody should be pilloried 
on the basis of unfounded rumor. And so, if 
somebody has a specific objection, fine, they 
have every right in the world to state it. 
But I don’t think it is fair to permit percep- 
tion to be the guideline. And therefore, I 
will continue to fight for this man that I 
believe in. 

Q. Have you picked up any Democratic 
Senators? 

The President. Who knows? 


Note: The President spoke at 2:40 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Nomination of Jack Callihan Parnell 
To Be Deputy Secretary of Agriculture 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jack Callihan Parnell to be 
Deputy Secretary of Agriculture. He would 
succeed Peter C. Myers. 

Since 1987 Mr. Parnell has been director 
of the California Department of Food and 
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Agriculture. Prior to this he was director of 
the California Department of Fish and 
Game, 1984-1987. From 1966 to 1983, he 
was a pedigree livestock auctioneer. He was 
also owner and publisher of the California 
Cattleman’s Magazine, 1966-1972, and field 
editor for Pacific Stockman and Stockman 
Weekly, 1964-1966. Mr. Parnell has also 
managed and operated diversified agricul- 
tural operations. 


Mr. Parnell attended Healds Business Col- 
lege in San Francisco, CA, and Sacramento 
City College. He was born May 7, 1935, in 
Leavenworth, WA. He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Auburn, CA. 


Nomination of Constance Horner To 
Be Under Secretary of Health and 
Human Services 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Constance Horner to be 
Under Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. She would succeed Donald M. 
Newman. 


Since 1985 Mrs. Horner has been Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this, she was 
Associate Director for Economics and Gov- 
ernment in the Office of Management and 
Budget, 1983-1985; Director of VISTA and 
Acting Associate Director of ACTION, 
1982-1983; and Deputy Assistant Director 
for Policy, Planning, and Evaluation of 
ACTION, 1981-1982. Mrs. Horner was a 
member of the Department of Education 
transition team in the Office of the Presi- 
dent-Elect, 1980-1981. She currently serves 
as a Commissioner on White House fellow- 
ships and on the President’s Commission on 
Executive Exchange. 


Mrs. Horner graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania (B.A., 1964) and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (M.A., 1967). She is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. 
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Nomination of Mary Sheila Gall To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mary Sheila Gall to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services (Human Development Services). 
She would succeed Sydney J. Olson. 

Since 1987 Miss Gall has been Chair of 
the President’s Task Force on Adoption, 
and Counselor to the Director of the United 
States Office of Personnel Management, 
1986-present. Prior to this she was Deputy 
Domestic Policy Adviser in the Office of 
the Vice President, 1981-1986. She was a 
senior legislative analyst at the House Re- 
publican Study Committee, 1980-1981; a 
member of the Reagan-Bush Presidential 
campaign and transition team, 1980-1981; 
and director of research for the George 
Bush for President campaign, 1979-1980. 
From 1971 to 1979, Miss Gall served in 
various legislative positions on the staffs of 
several Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Miss Gall graduated from Rosary Hill Col- 
lege in Buffalo, NY. She has two children 
and resides in Arlington, VA. 


Appointment of Debra Rae Anderson 
as Deputy Assistant to the President 
and Director of the Office of 
Intergovernmental Affairs 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Debra Rae Anderson as 
Deputy Assistant to the President and Di- 
rector of the Office of Intergovernmental 
Affairs. 

Since January 1977 Miss Anderson has 
been a State representative in the South 
Dakota House of Representatives. In that 
capacity, she has served as speaker of the 
house, assistant majority whip, and chair- 
man of the health and welfare committee. 
Miss Anderson was also named Legislator of 
the Year in 1987 by the National Republi- 
can Legislators’ Association. She also served 
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as executive director of the George Bush 
for President campaign in South Dakota. 

Miss Anderson graduated from Augustana 
College (B.A., 1971). She was born June 13, 
1949, in Watertown, SD. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Reports on Highway and 
Motor Vehicle Safety 


February 28, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The Highway Safety Act and the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, both 
enacted in 1966, initiated a national effort 
to reduce traffic deaths and injuries and re- 
quire annual reports on the administration 
of the Acts. This is the 21st year that these 
reports have been prepared. 

The report on motor vehicle safety in- 
cludes the annual reporting requirement in 
Title I of the Motor Vehicle Information 
and Cost Savings Act of 1972 (bumper 
standards). 

In the Highway Safety Acts of 1973, 1976, 
and 1978, the Congress expressed its special 
interest in certain aspects of traffic safety 
that are addressed in the volume or high- 
way safety. 

The national outrage against drunk driv- 
ers, combined with growing safety belt use 
and voluntary cooperation we have re- 
ceived from all sectors of American life, 
have brought about even more improve- 
ments in traffic safety. 

In addition, despite large increases in the 
number of drivers and vehicles, the Federal 
standards and programs for motor vehicle 
and highway safety instituted since 1966 
have contributed to a significant reduction 
in the fatality rate per 100 million miles of 
travel. The rate decreased from 5.5 in the 
mid-60’s to the 1987 level of 2.4, the lowest 
in our history. 

The important progress we have made is, 
of course, no consolation to the relatives 
and friends of those 46,386 people who, de- 
spite the safety advances and greater public 
awareness, lost their lives in 1987. But it is 
indicative of the positive trend established 
toward making our roads safer. 


The loss of approximately 127 lives per 
day on our Nation’s highways is still too 
high. Also, with the increasing motor vehi- 
cle travel, we are faced with the threat of 
an even higher number of traffic fatalities. 
Therefore, there is a continuing need for 
effective motor vehicle and highway safety 
programs. 


We will continue to pursue highway and 
motor vehicle safety programs that are most 
effective in reducing deaths and injuries. 
We are convinced that significant progress 
in traffic safety can be achieved through 
the combined efforts of government, indus- 
try, and the public. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 28, 1989. 


Proclamation 5938—American Red 
Cross Month, 1989 


February 28, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Red Cross, as a symbol and an ideal, 
has meant help and reassurance to millions 
of Americans and people around the world. 
To Henry Dunant, founder of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross 125 years ago, help meant 
a bright red cross on a white banner, car- 
ried onto battlefields by those tending 
wounded soldiers and civilians innocently 
caught in conflict. To Clara Barton, founder 
of the American Red Cross, help meant all 
that Dunant envisioned plus a system by 
which people could voluntarily help each 
other cope during times of disaster, not just 
during war. Today, we need only look to 
the success of the American Red Cross to 
see how both visions have become realities. 


Whether it has been in a major emergen- 
cy like the tornadoes that struck North 
Carolina last fall or in the aftermath of the 
terrible death and destruction of the earth- 
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quake in Armenia, the Red Cross has been 
there extending the hand of help. In 1988, 
4.2 million people were given emergency 
food, clothing, and shelter by more than 76 
thousand Red Cross disaster volunteers. 

Clara Barton’s dream of mitigating the 
suffering of disaster victims also brought an 
understanding of the need to help the 
entire population to be better prepared for 
day-to-day emergencies. This has meant 
teaching 7.1 million people first aid, Red 
Cross CPR, swimming, and water and boat- 
ing safety. Now, perhaps more than ever, 
we realize how education can mean surviv- 
al as we and people around the world face 
the deadly threat of AIDS. The Red Cross 
has helped us understand this health crisis 
by disseminating AIDS prevention informa- 
tion. 

Thousands of persons needing blood owe 
a debt of gratitude to the American Red 
Cross. From recruitment of volunteer 
donors to collecting and testing that ensures 
the safest blood possible, last year the Red 
Cross was able to provide our ill and in- 
jured with 6.4 million units of blood. 

Our American Red Cross also provides 
important humanitarian service to our mili- 
tary personnel and their families, including 
counseling and assistance and referral serv- 
ices for active-duty military, veterans, and 
their dependents. Our young people, too— 
more than 3 million of them—have made a 
valuable commitment to public service 
through the Red Cross. From organizing 
high school and college bloodmobiles to vis- 
iting patients in hospitals and retirement 
homes, youth programs are another reason 
why we should appreciate the work of this 
remarkable organization. 


From the visions of Henry Dunant and 
Clara Barton have come one of the greatest 
volunteer movements in history. The 
strength of the Red Cross can be seen every 
day, everywhere, through the work of 
people who believe that a successful life 
must include serving others. It is through 
their commitment that a bright red cross on 
a white banner continues to mean hope, 
dignity, and compassion to thousands of 
people in need, both here at home and 
around the world. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and 
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Honorary Chairman of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, do hereby proclaim 
the month of March 1989 as American Red 
Cross Month. I urge all Americans to con- 
tinue their generous support and ready as- 
sistance to the work of the American Red 
Cross and its nearly 3,000 Chapters and sta- 
tions on military installations. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-nine, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:03 a.m., March 1, 1989) 


Nomination of James O. Mason To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James O. Mason to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services (Health). He would succeed Robert 
E. Windom. 


Since 1983 Dr. Mason has been the Di- 
rector of the Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC) in Atlanta, GA, and administrator of 
the Agency for Toxic Substances and Dis- 
ease Registry, 1983 to present. He was ex- 
ecutive director of the Utah Department of 
Health, 1979-1983, and associate professor 
and chairman of the division of community 
medicine of the University of Utah, 1978- 
1979. He was also deputy director of health 
of the Utah Division of Health, 1976-1978. 


Dr. Mason received his undergraduate 
and medical degrees from the University of 
Utah and his master’s and doctoral degrees 
in public health from Harvard University. 
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Nomination of Calvin G. Franklin To 
Be Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Calvin G. Franklin to be 
Director of the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency. He would succeed Julius 
W. Becton, Jr. 

Since 1981 General Franklin has served 
as Commanding General of the District of 
Columbia National Guard. Prior to this ap- 
pointment, he was the marketing manager, 
advanced systems and special programs, of 
the electronics division of the General Dy- 
namics Corp. His military career began in 
1948, when he enlisted as a private in the 
California Army National Guard. 


General Franklin received a bachelor of 
arts degree from National University and 
his master’s from United States Internation- 
al University. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Camp Springs, MD. 


Nomination of Douglas P. Mulholland 
To Be an Assistant Secretary of State 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Douglas P. Mulholland to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State (Intelli- 
gence and Research). He would succeed 
Morton I. Abramowitz. 


Since 1988 Mr. Mulholland served as an 
analyst for domestic policy and research for 
the George Bush for President Committee. 
Between 1956 and 1979, he was employed 
by the Central Intelligence Agency serving 
in various capacities, including Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
National Security, 1982-1987; Inspector at 
the Office of the Inspector General, 1979- 
1982; and Director of the Office of Current 
Operations, 1978-1979. 


Mr. Mulholland graduated from Michigan 
State University (B.A., 1955; M.A., 1956). 
He is married and resides in Rockville, MD. 


Nomination of Richard L. Armitage To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of State 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard L. Armitage to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State (East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs). He would succeed 
Gaston Joseph Sigur, Jr. 

Since 1983 Mr. Armitage has been Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this he was Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, International Security Affairs for 
East Asia and Pacific Affairs, 1981-1983. In 
1979 he established a Washington-based 
consulting firm specializing in Asian affairs. 
He also served as administrative assistant to 
Senator Robert Dole, 1978-1979. 

Mr. Armitage graduated from the USS. 
Naval Academy in 1967. He served in the 
U.S. Navy from 1967 to 1973. He is mar- 
ried, has seven children, and resides in 
Vienna, VA. 


Nomination of John H. Keliy To Be an 
Assistant Secretary of State 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John H. Kelly to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State (Near East and 
South Asian Affairs). He would succeed 
Richard W. Murphy. 

Since 1988 Ambassador Kelly has been 
the principal deputy director of the policy 
planning staff at the Department of State. 
Prior to this he was the United States Am- 
bassador to Lebanon, 1986-1988. Ambassa- 
dor Kelly has held several positions at the 
Department of State since 1964, including 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for European and Canadian Affairs, 
1983-1985, and Se. or Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, 1982-1983. 

Ambassador Kelly was born in Atlanta, 
GA, in 1939. He graduated in 1961 from 
Emory University with a degree in history. 
He is married, has one son, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 
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Nomination of Herman Jay Cohen To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of State 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Herman Jay Cohen to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State (African Af- 
fairs). He would succeed Chester A. Crock- 
er. 
From 1987 to 1989, Mr. Cohen was the 
Senior Director for African Affairs on the 
National Security Council at the White 
House. Mr. Cohen has also held other senior 
management positions at the Department 
of State, including Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Personnel, 1984-1986, and Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Intelligence and Re- 
search, 1980-1984. Since 1955 Mr. Cohen 
has served as a Foreign Service officer at 
the Department of State. 


Mr. Cohen graduated from the City Col- 
lege of New York (B.A., 1953). He was born 
February 10, 1932, in New York City. Mr. 
Cohen is married, has two children, and 
resides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of John R. Bolton To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of State 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John R. Bolton to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State (International 
Organization Affairs). He would succeed 
Richard Salisbury Williamson. 


Since 1988 Mr. Bolton has been Assistant 
Attorney General of the Civil Division at 
the Department of Justice. Prior to this, he 
was Assistant Attorney General in the 
Office of Legislative Affairs at the Depart- 
ment of Justice, 1985-1988. He was a part- 
ner with Covington & Burling, 1983-1985, 
and executive director of the Committee on 
Resolutions for the Republican National 
Committee, 1983-1984. He was Assistant 
Administrator for Program and Policy Co- 
ordination, 1982-1983, and General Coun- 
sel, 1981-1982, at the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 
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Mr. Bolton graduated from Yale College 
(B.A. 1970) and Yale Law School (J.D., 
1974). He currently resides in Bethesda, 
MD. 


Nomination of Bernard William 
Aronson To Bc an Assistant Secretary 
of State 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Bernard William Aronson 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State (Inter- 
American Affairs). He would succeed Elliott 
Abrams. 

Mr. Aronson is founder and director of 
the Policy Project, a consulting firm head- 
quartered in Washington, DC. Prior to this 
he was director of policy for the Democrat- 
ic National Committee, 1981-1983, and di- 
rector of the Democratic National Strategy 
Council. From 1977 to 1981, he was Special 
Assistant and Speechwriter to the Vice 
President at the White House. Mr. Aronson 
has also been assistant to the president of 
the United Mine Workers of America Inter- 
national Union, 1973-1977. 

Mr. Aronson graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (B.A., 1967). He has served 
in the U.S. Army Reserves. He was born 
May 16, 1946. Mr. Aronson is married, and 
resides in Takoma Park, MD. 


Nomination of Jewel S. Lafontant To 
Be United States Coordinator for 
Refugee Affairs 


February 28, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jewel S. Lafontant to be 
United States Coordinator for Refugee Af- 
fairs and Ambassador-at-Large while serving 
in this position. She would succeed Jonathan 
Moore. 

Mrs. Lafontant has been a senior partner 
with the corporate and labor law firm of 
Vedder, Price, Kaufman & Kammholz in 
Chicago, IL. From 1973 to 1975, she was 
Deputy Solicitor General of the United 
States. Mrs. Lafontant has also served as 
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United States Representative to the United 
Nations, 1972. 

Mrs. Lafontant graduated from Oberlin 
College (B.A., 1943) and received a doctor 
of law degree from the University of Chica- 
go in 1946. She has one child and resides in 
Chicago, IL. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Review of Management 
Practices at the Department of Defense 
March 1, 1989 


The President has directed the Depart- 
ment of Defense to undertake a review of 
management practices throughout the De- 
partment. Together with this defense man- 
agement review, the President has request- 
ed a plan which will accomplish full imple- 
mentation of the Packard commission rec- 
ommendations and realize substantial im- 
provements in the acquisition process and 
in defense management overall. 

The agenda for the management review 
closely parallels that of the original Packard 
commission. The focus now is to identify 
specific actions to address problems already 
clearly identified. These actions include 
both those which can be taken internally in 
the Department of Defense and subsequent 
actions the Congress could take to contrib- 
ute to the more effective operation and 
management of the Department of De- 
fense. 

Examples of problems to be addressed in- 
clude: 

¢ People and Organization: Identifying 

ways to improve the capabilities of 
military and civilian acquisition person- 
nel, spelling out the appropriate role 
for the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition, strengthening the notion 
of individual accountability, and 
streamlining the acquisition manage- 
ment chain for major programs; 
Improved Planning Processes: Review- 
ing the role of the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Policy in defense planning 
and in policy implementation and de- 
veloping means to better link national 
security strategy and objectives to the 
overall defense program; 


e Practices and Procedures: Identifying 

improvements in the process of defin- 
ing military needs and their links to 
national strategy, developing options 
for overseeing new program starts, 
identifying ways to better use commer- 
cial-style acquisition practices, finding 
means to reduce cost through im- 
proved production efficiency; and find- 
ing means to enhance stability in de- 
fense programs; 
Government-Industry Relations: Devel- 
oping strategies to encourage contrac- 
tors to cut costs; improving govern- 
ment oversight through increased co- 
ordination, sharing of information, and 
clearer delineation of responsibilities; 
and identifying opportunities for im- 
proved implementation of standards of 
conduct for government acquisition 
personnel. 

The plan resulting from this review is to 

be presented to the President by May 10, 
1989. 


Remarks to Members of the Small 
Business Legislative Council 


March 1, 1989 


Thank you all for that welcome, and 
thank you all for being here. And to Secre- 
tary [of Commerce] Mosbacher and other 
dignitaries here and all of you, I am grateful 
for this opportunity. 

Before beginning to talk a little bit about 
the area that brings us together—business 
climate, business community, emphasis 
small business, entrepreneurship—I want to 
comment on an issue of particular currency 
in Washington. Three guesses. [Laughter] 

No, the debate over John Tower’s nomi- 
nation as Defense Secretary should clearly 
be based on principle and on policy, and it 
ought not to be based on rumor and innu- 
endo. And no one denies that Senator 
Tower is well-qualified, hard-nosed, tough, 
experienced. No one denies that he knows 
the Pentagon well, and he knows the Con- 
gress. Those are the facts. 

And Americans, whatever their policies— 
and I'll bet all of you agree with this—and 
whatever their politics, are committed to 
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the concept of fairplay and are committed 
to decency. And all I am asking in the 
name of fairplay is that the man be judged 
on the facts, not on misperceptions. And 
this is a tough town—a lot of rumors out 
there. Public service is not made easier by 
claims that cannot be substantiated. It’s 
made tougher. 

Proceedings are starting in the Senate, as 
they should, and I’ve made my call. I’ve 
looked at the record. I’ve known this man 
since 1959, and my support is unequivocal. 
And John Tower is, in my view, the best 
man for this job. And so, my pitch, my 
appeal to the Senators, has been: Look, do 
what you’ve got to do, but remember fair- 
play; remember decency and honor; and 
then remember also historically the concept 
of advise and consent where reasonable 
doubt is given historically to the President 
of the United States who, after all, is re- 
sponsible for the executive branch of this 
government. 

So, that matter—I wanted to just speak to 
you on it. I know it’s a matter that obvious- 
ly concerns everyone because it’s dominat- 
ing the news. 

But now, back here, you’ve heard from 
Gregg Petersmeyer [Deputy Assistant to 
the President and the Director of the Office 
of National Service], I know, Richard Bree- 
den [Assistant to the President for Issues 
Analysis] and Secretary Mosbacher; and 
these are three key members of my team 
here in Washington—able members. And 
now that you have a feeling for their ideas 
and their priorities, let me ask and encour- 
age you to work with them. Tell them what 
you're thinking. They know how to work 
with the private sector, and they’re looking 
for ways to make this a responsive govern- 
ment, a government by and for the people. 
And all three of these men have been 
highly successful in the private sector. 

While I was in Asia, this recent trip, I had 
a chance to think seriously about what sets 
our trading partners apart from us, and I 
realized that we may have erected a barrier 
to our own success and deprived ourselves 
of vital long-term investment that our com- 
petitors have always enjoyed. 

In a few minutes, I’m going to have a 
suggestion for those who argue in favor of 
protectionist intervention. You know, there 
are some who say that Asia could become 
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the economic center of the world. Some 
even suggest that America’s power is on the 
wane. And, well, for them I have news: The 
21st century can well be the next American 
century if we understand the challenges 
before us and move together to meet them. 

More than ever, the world is connected, 
interdependent, changing rapidly. Barbara 
and I lived in China 14 years ago for a year 
and a half, and I’ve been back there. This is 
the fifth time since leaving China. And 
some of you have been there. But you 
just—every time you go, you feel it, you 
feel the movement, and you feel the 
change. And that’s just one part of this 
highly complex, highly interconnected 
world. More than any point in our human 
history, societies and economies rely upon 
one another. So, competitiveness, which is 
on everybody’s minds these days, takes on a 
challenging new angle; and it means more 
than just market share and earned income. 
And it’s more than a zero-surn, winner-take- 
all game. 

Since 1980 the world trade volume is up 
nearly 40 percent, and almost a fifth of our 
industrial production is now in exports. 
Goods and services circle the globe over- 
night. [Secretary of the Treasury] Nick 
Brady told me just a while ago over in the 
Oval Office that clearing in the world mar- 
kets every night is a trillion dollars’ worth 
of securities—a trillion dollars one single 
evening. Instant transfers of funds around 
the world—capital, as I say, changes hands 
in seconds. In a world like that, all nations 
stand to benefit from the growth of their 
trading partners, and as long as markets are 
free and open. So, I have two key priorities: 
to promote economic growth through low 
tax rates and to encourage the kind of free 
trade that makes all nations better off. Gen- 
eral Brent Scowcroft [Assistant to President 
for National Security Affairs] is here with 
me, and he was on this trip with me. And at 
every stop, we made the point to some 
weary interlocutors, I might add, of the 
need for keeping these markets open. The 
goal of competitiveness is not simply to dis- 
advantage the competition, it’s to better 
deploy the advantages that we have and to 
create new ones. 

And that’s why the work that you all do is 
so important. American small business has 
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always been our most creative source of in- 
novation and economic growth. And you, 
we, have created 19 million new jobs in this 
country since the recovery began. Relative 
to population, that’s more than twice the 
number of jobs created in Japan. And in the 
U.S. private sector, small businesses are re- 
sponsible for two out of three jobs cre- 
ated—two out of three. Businesses like 
yours make America work. By creating jobs, 
you create opportunity, and while I’m 
President, government won’t interfere with 
that. 

We've got to do more in the field where 
Richard Breeden spent several years of his 
life trying to simplify the regulatory proc- 
ess. I’m going to try hard. We will assure 
you that you have the freedom you need to 
do what you do best. And I am still deter- 
mined—I have not changed my mind on 
this next one—to hold the line on taxes, 
because if the experience of the last 8 years 
has proven anything, that lower taxes do 
mean a stronger economy. 

Competitiveness demands two things: 
flexibility in the marketplace, and the right 
kind of investment at home. So, we want to 
give the employers and employees the flexi- 
bility to work out their own solutions on 
issues like parental leave and health insur- 
ance. And we intend to promote the kind of 
investment that will allow every American 
to share in prosperity and help to create 
more of it. And that’s the idea behind a 
new proposal of mine. I believe that with 
the proper incentives, small businesses can 
help lead America’s urban renewal. And so, 
to the entrepreneur, I say this: Start your 
business in an inner city where the need for 
jobs is greatest, and we will cut your Feder- 
al tax rates. We will create these enterprise 
zones, which I think would be the best anti- 
dote to poverty in the inner city. After all, 
you'll be saving the Government money by 
reducing the need for items like welfare 
and subsidized housing. And you'll help us 
bring urban enterprise zones to life in cities 
all across this country. 

You know, decisions made and actions 
taken at the local level very often better 
serve the interests of those involved. What 
I’m talking about here is a fundamental 
American freedom: the freedom to choose, 
make up your own mind. And that’s the 
driving principle behind the proposal I’ve 


made on child care. We want to establish a 
new, refundable children’s tax credit for 
low-income parents and make the existing 
child care tax credit refundable as well. We 
mean to avoid burdensome Federal stand- 
ards and regulation that would limit family, 
limit church, and limit community-based 
care. We will examine the liability insur- 
ance barriers for businesses interested in 
providing child care options. We’ve got to 
do something about this liability menace, 
you might say, which has gotten out of 
hand. And we need some advice from you 
on how to accomplish this. We’ve got some 
good ideas on proposals that can well be 
made. We'd like to put solutions and dollars 
in the hands of parents. We intend to pro- 
mote choice. And this one is very important 
with me. As I look at urban America and I 
look at the complexity of society today, it’s 
right back to the basics: Strengthen the 
family. Strengthen the community. 
Strengthen the churches and other groups 
that are out there trying to help. 

You know, flexibility can also promote 
risktaking. It’s always been the basis for real 
achievements in business. And so, we need 
to find new ways to encourage men and 
women to take risks. We need entrepre- 
neurs who will invest their time, talents, 
and resources to build the businesses, 
unlock new markets, unleash new technol- 
ogies, create new jobs. People who bring to 
the marketplace competitive products and 
quality services that are second to none in 
the world—they need to be encouraged. 
You know what the challenges are. 

Last year a large survey of CEO’s sug- 
gested that while American business leaders 
are inherently optimistic, they’re aware that 
we have new and important work to do. 
Ninety percent of them said that American 
business is still too short-term oriented. 

And, along with many here—I better not 
start telling you my war stories about busi- 
ness or you'll tell me yours, and we'll be 
here all night. [Laughter] But I have helped 
build a business from scratch. I happen to 
think that’s a good criterion for being Presi- 
dent of the United States, as a matter of 
fact. And I know that it can be extraordi- 
narily tough. And I understand the pres- 
sures, I think, from having been there in a 
tiny little business many years ago—the 
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pressures that you face. So, you don’t need 
a lecture on the importance of savings and 
long-term investment. You need govern- 
ment that enables you to do what’s good for 
business and good for America. And often, 
that means kind of getting out of the way. 

Competitiveness demands the right kind 
of investment, yes. For a long time now, 
I’ve been saying that we must have a com- 
petitive capital gains tax rate. If we’re to 
retain the American edge, we must give 
entrepreneurs and small businesspeople the 
incentive to keep dreaming and keep 
taking risks and keep creating good jobs for 
America. I see a capital gains rate cut as an 
important way to free up American busi- 
nesses without distorting world markets. 
The economies of the Pacific rim—the 
“Four Dragons” of Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Taiwan, and South Korea—all exempt long- 
term capital gains from tax: total exemp- 
tion. Japan also had no tax on capital gains 
during its meteoric rise to economic power. 

And so, I call on anyone who talks about 
protectionism to consider this: By taxing 
capital gains, we impede our own progress, 
and we turn the playing field into an uphill 
climb. Restoring the capital gains differen- 
tial would be a powerful incentive for busi- 
nesses to invest, to innovate, to grow, and 
to create jobs. The Treasury estimates that 
the cut that I have proposed will add $4.8 
billion a year to the revenue side of the 
ledger. So, let those out there charge me of 
taxes that are favoring the rich. I know that 
in proposing a capital gains differential, I 
am favoring innovation and risktaking, and 
in the process, I am favoring jobs. And 
that’s what it’s all about. I’m committed to 
government policies that will allow business 
to invest with an eye toward the long term 
to assure our competitive future. 

In my budget, I’ve proposed a 13-percent 
increase for science and technology pro- 
grams in 1990. And we intend to stay on 
track in our effort to double the National 
Science Foundation budget by 1993; to de- 
velop engineering and scientific computing 
research centers; and to build the right 
links between university, government, and 
these industry labs. We’re recommending a 
permanent extension of the research and 
experimentation—that R&E—research and 
experimentation tax credit, to keep us at 
the forefront of technological innovation, 
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especially when it comes to basic research. 
And we want to encourage more domestic 
research by multinationals by stabilizing the 
R&E expense allocation rules. The uncer- 
tainty brought on by expiring temporary 
rules has gone on for two decades—hard to 
plan when you don’t know what the rules 
of the ballgame are. Businesses should be 
able to make long-term research plans in a 
stable climate. And creating that climate is 
something that—because of the tremendous 
taxing power of the Government—creating 
that climate is something government can, 
should and will do. 

We're determined to bring down this 
budget deficit with my pledge on no new 
taxes. And we’ve proposed a major budget 
reform to put our fiscal policy on a sound 
footing once and for all. We need to do 
away with this wonderland concept of cur- 
rent services budgeting—a land of expand- 
ing baselines, where programs are assumed 
immortal, and cuts are actually increases. 
Federal policy should not start out with the 
presumption that the Government spend- 
ing should go up and up and up. 

Senator Rudman—I was riding with him 
the other day, and he described the Wash- 
ington wonderland very well. He said, 
“Washington is the only city where I’ve 
ever seen—for a fellow who’s making 
$20,000, goes to his boss, asks for a $10,000 
raise. The boss says, No, you can have a 
$5,000 raise. And the story says, Man Gets 
$5,000 Cut.” [Laughter] And that’s the way 
you look at it now in terms of these pro- 
grams. But the most important investment 
that we can make to assure this competitive 
future is in training and education. Jobs are 
becoming more demanding. You all know 
that. The competition is getting tougher. 
Labor markets are getting tighter. So, we'll 
need to do more to develop a highly skilled, 
highly motivated, highly educated work 
force. 

You know, when I was in the oil business, 
we invested heavily—my little company—in 
what was then a new technology—offshore 
drilling. That was back in the mid-fifties— 
brand new technologies coming out. And 
early on—I’ll never forget it—we had three 
drilling rigs. And a hurricane came up in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and it just wiped out a 
brand-new—in those days $6 million, today 
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I think the same thing would cost about $80 
million—piece of drilling equipment. It was 
gone. I’ve never looked for something so 
hard that my eyeballs actually ached. 
[Laughter] And they really did. And we 
went out, and this piece of equipment was 
totally vanished, not a trace of it, one-third 
of our assets. And I knew that whenever 
you consider an investment you rightly 
tend to focus on the risks that are involved. 
But technology moved forward, and now 
the risks are much less. Where training and 
education are concerned, the biggest risk is 
not to get involved. 

American public education needs more of 
our support. All of us—teachers, parents, 
administrators, local officials and, yes, pri- 
vate industry—all of us have a responsibility 
to ensure that our educational system is 
second to none. We should look to the vital- 
ity of our system and work to build strength 
through diversity. Successful schools happen 
everywhere, from rural communities to 
inner city neighborhoods. And they’re 


shaped by people with high erpectations, 
from both the public and private sector, 
who work within the schools to bring about 


the needed improvements. And this way of 
looking at it means that we are all accounta- 
ble for the quality of our schools. We need 
to strengthen incentives to do better, and 
we have a mandate to do just exactly that. I 
want to expand Head Start, reward schools 
that improve, recognize outstanding teach- 
ers right here in the White House. We’re 
going to establish a National Science Schol- 
ars Program. We’re going to work to free 
our schools—we’ve got to, all of us—from 
the pestilence of drugs. And we’re going to 
be looking to you for help and guidance 
because good schools are good for business. 
Many of you are already involved with your 
own local schools, doing important work for 
the future of your communities and your 
country. But my pitch: More can be done. 
More must be done. And I know you'll be 
there when your community, your State, 
your country really needs you. To compete 
successfully abroad, many of you will find 
yourselves competing for workers at home. 
I know managers who are seriously starting 
to worry about shortages of talented people. 

And there is a larger, untapped source of 
talent in this country. Such people are to be 
found and fostered among the young and 


the underskilled, who need training; the 
older and more experienced, who need re- 
training; the disadvantaged, whose lives can 
be turned to advantage; disabled workers, 
who ask only for a chance to prove their 
ability; dual career families, who need op- 
tions. Opportunity doesn’t necessarily knock 
on the door. It may be leaning against the 
wall or standing on the street corner, need- 
ing only to be seen for what it is. And in 
this, we need your leadership. The very 
heart of our ability to compete may depend 
on how well we enlist those who have, until 
now, been on the outskirts of economic 
growth. They will be needed. Together, we 
can build businesses that outwit, outmaneu- 
ver, outproduce, and outperform the com- 
petition. We can achieve the kind of com- 
petitive advantage that comes from collec- 
tive will. And we can make sure that the 
words “Made in the United States of Amer- 
ica” simply mean the best that there is. 

So, thank you very much for coming here 
today. I hope this will be the first of several 
visits that we have right here in the White 
House with this group, a group that I deem 
very, very important to the future of the 
United States of America. 

Thank you all, and God bless you, and 
thanks for coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:41 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Reporting on the 
Cyprus Conflict 


March 1, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting to you this bimonthly report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question. 

At this early point in my Administration, 
let me first reconfirn. that the United States 
has a fundamental interest in assisting the 
people of Cyprus in the search for a lasting 
and just settlement. Over the years, Ameri- 
can governments have come to appreciate 
that such a settlement can come only 
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through a process of negotiation that ex- 
presses the desires and aspirations of the 
Cypriot people. 

At the same time, there is a legitimate 
role for outside parties to play in supporting 
this negotiation process. Under my Admin- 
istration, we will continue high-level atten- 
tion to Cyprus. To assure day-to-day senior 
officer involvement with the issues and pro- 
vide a point of contact with the Congress, 
the Department of State created the post of 
Special Cyprus Coordinator in 1981 and has 
assigned this responsibility continuously to a 
policy-level officer since that time. 

To provide a basic framework for negotia- 
tions between the two communities, the 
best and most viable approach has been and 
continues to be the effort led by the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, Javier 
Perez de Cuellar. The United Nations has 
been involved with the Cyprus question for 
24 years because the international commu- 
nity has recognized that the United Nations 
is uniquely placed to deal with the issue. 
The current Secretary General, Javier 
Perez de Cuellar, has considerable personal 
experience with the Cyprus question and a 
mandate from the U.N. membership to use 
his good offices to work for a solution. We 
share this high regard for his patience and 
abilities, have given him unwavering sup- 
port, and will continue to do so. 

We will take every advantage of opportu- 
nities to make constructive contributions to 
the Secretary General and to the parties. 
We believe it is important that the parties 
give full participation to the negotiating 
process and that the atmosphere between 
them be improved through contacts and 
confidence-building measures to help bring 
the two communities together. We also sup- 
port efforts to achieve a workable plan for 
reducing military tensions. 

We will continue to develop our long- 
standing relationships of confidence and re- 
spect with both parties to the dispute. The 
previous Administration also consulted fre- 
quently with allies and friends, particularly 
such interested parties as Greece, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom. We plan to 
pursue such consultations and discussions 
vigorously. 

With specific reference to the most 
recent 60-day period since the last report 
on Cyprus, Secretary General Perez de 
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Cuellar continues his efforts to help the 
Cypriot parties reach a solution to the con- 
flict. As agreed at the November 22-23 
New York meetings hosted by the Secretary 
General, the two sides initiated a second 
round of talks in Nicosia on December 19 
with the assistance of the Secretary Gener- 
al’s Special Representative, Oscar Camilion. 
Discussions in Nicosia are continuing and 
will be followed by another meeting in 
April with the Secretary General to review 
progress. 

In his latest report to the Security Coun- 
cil on U.N. operations in Cyprus (for the 
period June 1 through November 30), a 
copy of which is attached, the Secretary 
General observed that the talks that began 
last August mark “the first time in the past 
quarter of a century that the leaders of the 
two communities have committed them- 
selves to such a personal and sustained 
effort to achieve an overall settlement and 
to endeavor to do this by a specific target 
date.” He continued that a “good working 
relationship” had developed between the 
two leaders. The Secretary General also 
suggested that the two sides should begin 
exploring “a wide range of options for each 
of the issues that must be resolved.” 

Both sides responded to the Secretary 
General’s suggestion with proposals. There 
are constructive elements in the ideas pre- 
sented by both parties, and we hope that 
they will continue to examine new and/or 
expanded options in a spirit of constructive 
compromise. 

I note that military deconfrontation is the 
subject of one of the papers presented by 
the Turkish Cypriot community and that 
both sides have indicated agreement in 
principle with the concept. 

The Secretary General expressed concern 
that the “troops of both sides continue to be 
in dangerous proximity to each other” in 
Nicosia. Such proximity was the immediate 
cause of the death of a Turkish Cypriot sol- 
dier on December 12, 1988, and a Greek 
Cypriot National Guardsman on July 31, 
1988, both killed by gunfire from the oppo- 
site side of the buffer zone. The United 
Nations is now working with the two parties 
to achieve some adjustments of military po- 
sitions in Nicosia to ease this situation. We 
strongly support this effort as we have sup- 
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ported past efforts to reduce tensions and 
prevent further serious incidents. 


The Secretary General’s previous report 
also commented on the dangers of demon- 
stations close to the buffer zone. In his most 
recent report, he states that, in response to 
the expression of U.N. concerns about these 
events, the Government of Cyprus has 
given assurances that “it will in future do 
whatever is necessary to ensure respect for 
the status quo in the buffer zone.” 


As we enter 1989, peoples worldwide are 
reaching out for the wisdom to forge new 
understanding with old foes. Experience has 
given the people of Cyprus an intimate ap- 
preciation of the cost of bitterness and 
enmity. They are now engaged in a difficult 
negotiation that is the only route to recon- 
ciliation and peace. They merit America’s 
continued support and have our most sin- 
cere wishes of success in their endeavor. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report on the Establishment of the 
National Space Council 


February 1, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit my report outlining the 
composition and functions of the National 
Space Council to be established by Execu- 
tive order. 


1. Composition. The National Space 
Council will be composed of the following 
members: 

1. The Vice President 

2. Secretary of State 

3. Secretary of Defense 

4. Secretary of Commerce 

5. Secretary of Transportation 

6. Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget 


7. Chief of Staff to the President 

8. Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs 

9. Director of Central Intelligence 


10. Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 


The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology, heads of other Executive De- 
partments and agencies, and other senior 
officials in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent shall participate in meetings of the 
Council as appropriate. 


The Council will be chaired by the Vice 
President. The Council will meet subject to 
the call of the Vice President. 


The Vice President may authorize the 
Executive Secretary of the Council to estab- 
lish such Council Working Groups, com- 
posed of senior designees of the above 
members and chaired by the Executive Sec- 
retary, or another official, as may be appro- 
priate. 


2. Functions. The National Space Council 
will oversee the implementation of the ob- 
jectives of the President’s national space 
policy and be the principal forum for co- 
ordination of U.S. national space policy and 
related issues. The Space Council will also 
review and recommend modifications of na- 
tional space policy to the President where 
deemed necessary or appropriate. The 
Council will address major space and space- 
related policy issues in the two governmen- 
tal sectors (civil and national security), as 
well as those policy issues involving the 
third, nongovernmental sector (commercial) 
that are affected by Government actions. 


The Council will provide a means to 
foster close coordination, cooperation, and 
technology and _ information exchange 
among the sectors to avoid unnecessary du- 
plication and to advance our national secu- 
rity, scientific, technological, economic, and 
foreign policy interests through the explora- 
tion and use of space. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
March 1, 1989. 
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Appointment of Mark Albrecht as 
Director of the National Space Council 


March 1, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Dr. Mark Albrecht as the 
Director of the staff of the National Space 
Council, which is to be created by Execu- 
tive order. 

Since 1982 Dr. Albrecht has been nation- 
al security adviser to United States Senator 
Peter Wilson (R-CA), a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. Prior to 
this he was with Science Applications, Inc. 
serving in various capacities, including 
deputy program manager of a major re- 
search effort on national command author- 
ity crisis management, 1981-1982, and 
senior policy analyst, 1980-1981. He was a 
senior research analyst for the Director of 
Central Intelligence in Washington, DC, 
1978-1980. Dr. Albrecht was a member of 
the Rand Graduate Institute for Public 
Policy Analysis at the Rand Corp. 1972- 
1978, earning a Ph.D. in public policy anal- 
ysis, 1978. 

Dr. Albrecht graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles (B.A., 1971; 
M.A., 1972). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Falls Church, VA. 


Proclamation 5939—Save Your Vision 
Week, 1989 


March 1, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Vision is a precious gift—one we too often 
take for granted until it is impaired or lost 
entirely. For thousands of Americans, this is 
a needless loss because sight-saving treat- 
ments are now available for many disorders 
that once caused blindness. Generally, the 
earlier a disease is detected, the better the 
chance of interrupting its destructure proc- 
ess. Therefore, if we take some simple pre- 
cautions, most of us can expect to enjoy 
good vision all of our lives. 

A periodic examination by an eye-care 
professional is the best way to detect an eye 
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problem before it impairs or destroys vision. 
This is especially important for young chil- 
dren; diabetics, who are at increased risk 
for several eye diseases; and older Ameri- 
cans, who are at higher risk for glaucoma, 
aging-related retinal degeneration, and 
cataracts. 

Because visual problems in young chil- 
dren are often difficult to detect, a profes- 
sional eye examination is vital. An untreat- 
ed eye problem in a child may needlessly 
interfere with learning or play or lead to 
permanent visual loss. At a minimum, chil- 
dren should have their vision checked by 
their pediatrician, family physician, or an 
eye specialist at or before age four. 

For the more than 11 million Americans 
who have diabetes, regular eye checkups 
are especially important for preventing loss 
of vision. For years, diabetic retinopathy has 
been the leading cause of new cases of 
blindness among middle-aged Americans. 
Now, however, improved treatments for 
this disease can save many thousands from 
blindness—if treatment is begun early. 

Because many aging-related eye diseases 
begin in the middle years, periodic eye ex- 
aminations are important for everyone 
older than 40. For example, glaucoma can 
begin unnoticed in middle age and gradual- 
ly progress to blindness. A simple, painless 
test to measure pressure within the eye is 
used to screen for possible glaucoma. If the 
disease is suspected, other tests are used to 
confirm the diagnosis. Detected early, glau- 
coma usually can be controlled by medica- 
tions before serious damage is done to the 
optic nerve. 

Early detection of aging-related retinal 
disease is also important. Thanks to research 
supported by the Federal Government’s 
National Eye Institute, laser treatment has 
been shown to be effective in preserving 
the reading vision of those with an ad- 
vanced form of this disease. 

The old adage about “an ounce of pre- 
vention” is certainly true for eye injuries. 
Of the estimated 1.6 million eye injuries 
that occur each year, 90 percent are pre- 
ventable—by learning and following simple 
rules of eye safety in the workplace, athletic 
arena, home, or garden, we can prevent 
serious visual loss due to accident. For ex- 
ample, safety glasses worn while working 
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with chemicals, or protective headgear 
while playing a contact sport, can mean the 
difference between a lifetime of good vision 
and permanently limited or lost eyesight. 

To remind all Americans of the impor- 
tance of proper eye care, the Congress, by 
joint resolution approved December 30, 
1963 (77 Stat. 629, 36 U.S.C. 169a), has re- 
quested the President to proclaim the first 
week in March of each year as “Save Your 
Vision Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of March 5 
through March 11, 1989, as “Save Your 
Vision Week.” I urge all Americans to par- 
ticipate in this observance by making eye 
care and eye safety an important part of 
their lives. I also invite eye-care profession- 
als, the media, and all public and private 
organizations committed to public health to 
join in activities that will make Americans 
more aware of the steps they can take to 
protect their vision. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:35 a.m., March 2, 1989) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 2. 


Proclamation 5940—National Poison 
Prevention Week, 1989 


March 2, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since the first National Poison Prevention 
Week, in 1962, thousands of American chil- 
dren under age five have been saved from 
accidental poisonings, thanks to the com- 
bined efforts of consumers, health profes- 
sionals, government, and industry. Each 


year, the distribution of printea materials, 
activities at State and local levels, and 
media broadcasting all remind consumers to 
use child-resistant packaging and to store 
medicines and household chemicals out of 
the reach of young children. 

Data compiled annually by the U.S. Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission show 
that the number of child poisonings has de- 
creased by more than 70 percent since 
1972, when the first drugs were required to 
have child-resistant packaging. Life-saving 
treatment advice by poison control centers 
when a poisoning does occur has also been 
a valuable factor. 

Many lives have been saved, but there is 
more to do. We must continue to instruct 
new parents and grandparents on the need 
to use child-resistant packaging and to keep 
medicines and household chemicals out of 
the reach of children. Underlying our 
poison prevention program is the assump- 
tion that virtually all childhood poisonings 
are preventable. 

To encourage the American people to 
learn more about the dangers of accidental 
poisonings and to take more preventive 
measures, the Congress, by joint resolution 
approved September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 
681), has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the third week of March of each year as 
“National Poison Prevention Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
19, 1989, as National Poison Prevention 
Week. I call upon all Americans to observe 
this week by participating in appropriate 
ceremonies and events and by learning how 
to prevent childhood poisonings. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:31 a.m., March 3, 1989] 
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Nomination of William Pelham Barr To 
Be an Assistant Attorney General 


March 2, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Pelham Barr to be 
an Assistant Attorney General (Office of 
Legal Counsel). He would succeed Douglas 
W. Kmiec. 

Since 1985 Mr. Barr has been a partner 
with the law firm of Shaw, Pittman, Potts & 
Trowbridge in Washington, DC, and an as- 
sociate, 1983-1985. Prior to this he was 
Deputy Assistant Director for Legal Policy 
in the Office of Policy Development at the 
White House, 1982-1983. He was an associ- 
ate with Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trow- 
bridge, 1978-1982; and a law clerk to the 
Honorable Malcolm Richard Wilkey, U.S. 
circuit judge, 1977-1978. From 1973 to 
1977, Mr. Barr was a member of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency in Washington, 
DC. 


Mr. Barr graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1971; M.A., 1973) and George 
Washington University, National Law 
Center (J.D., 1977). He was born May 23, 
1950, in New York City. He is married and 
has three children. 


Remarks at a Reception for Participants 
in the National Endowment for the 
Humanities Teacher-Scholar Program 
March 2, 1989 


Almost everybody here is a teacher. I was 
coming through the line, and who was it 
from Tennessee spoke to me? Right there. 
[Laughter] And we started comparing 
notes, and she says, “Well, I’m a country 
music fan.” And I said, “So am I. Guess 
who’s staying with us in the White House?” 
And I said, “Crystal Gayle.” And she said, “I 
don’t believe it.” So, I’m going to ask Crys- 
tal to stand up, and if any of the rest of 
you—{applause}. 

So, that is the last of our formal introduc- 
tions. And I just wanted to say that I’m 
flattered to be in the company of the most 
accomplished members of a most important 
profession. And I know Barbara is, too. And 
without you, our links to the past and our 
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vision for the future—all that we are, all 
that we’ve accomplished, all that we would 
be—would lay dormant in the minds of our 
kids. And I thank you for your dedication. 

As you know, I’ve just come back from a 
long trip with Barbara to the Far East— 
Japan and China and Korea. And let me tell 
you, as fascinating as it is to travel, it’s nice 
to be back in the States. And I think you'll 
like Baltimore; it’s wonderful here. [Laugh- 
ter] I’m a little jetlagged still. We’re recov- 
ering. 

But it was a vital trip, and it has laid the 
future for our future relations with our 
friends and our allies. In Japan, as all of you 
know, I saw a nation that has risen in 40 
years from a postwar destruction to becom- 
ing a leading economic power. And I think 
it was right that the President of the United 
States pay our respects to the present and 
to the future by going there to the funeral 
of the late Emperor. In the Republic of 
Korea, I saw an industrial power just begin- 
ning to explore the measure of its future 
greatness. It’s exciting what’s happening 
there. And in China, where Barbara and I 
lived 14 years ago for a year and a half or 
so—just let me say that there have been 
spectacular changes in China since I repre- 
sented our country there in Beijing, amaz- 
ing. 

In each of these countries, education has 
been an important ingredient for economic 
success. And our educational system has an 
equally critical role to play in ensuring the 
intellectual creativity, the economic oppor- 
tunity, and the basic freedoms of our next 
generation. American teachers have a big 
job. And I’d say even a bigger responsibil- 
ity. To educate the children of such a vast, 
diverse nation as ours requires men and 
women of talent and dedication to our chil- 
dren and the teaching profession both. 

You in this room exemplify the kind of 
teachers that we need nationally: our very 
best. And as I read about the many subjects 
that you'll be studying next fall, I had two 
feelings: one, respect, and the other, delight 
that I'd already graduated—{laughter|— 
Shakespeare, Chinese Literature, Hispanic 
Literature, the Harlem Renaissance, Ameri- 
can Indian Culture. And I realize that to- 
gether you encompass the diversity of 
America. And that diversity gives our 
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nation and our educational system a vi- 
brance of spirit— 


[At this point, the President was interrupted 
by a crying baby.} 

That kid’s making me feel at home. 
[Laughter] You should have seen it when 
we had our 10 grandchildren playing 
around this place the day we came in here. 
But anyway, that vibrance has produced 
men and women with inquisitive minds, 
dogged determination, and big dreams. And 
I’m sure you recall that I made a pledge 
during the campaign to become the educa- 
tion President, to try hard in this field. And 
I’m pleased to see Larry Cavazos here, our 
distinguished Secretary of Education, from 
whom I expect to learn a lot, but certainly 
who shares our commitment to educational 
excellence. And it’s a pledge that I made 
that I intend to keep by working with you 
and thousands like you in classrooms from 
Connecticut to California. 

You and I know that education is our 
most enduring legacy. You and I know that 
education is nothing less than the very 
heart of our civilization. And that’s why I 
am bound and determined to use this office 
as a bully pulpit for progress in our schools. 
I'll make a renewed push for a shift in some 
of our priorities to concentrate resources on 
those who need help the most. 

This nation grew into greatness because 
early Americans understood the value of 
education. In the one-room schoolhouse and 
the land-grant college—these were the 
crowning achievements of the pioneers. No 
less important were the urban pioneers who 
schooled the children of the ghettos. The 
challenge that faced our ancestors was not 
an easy one: to build a national public edu- 
cational system from scratch. But they did it 
with blood, sweat, tears, and, always, joy. 
They were dedicated individuals whose tra- 
ditions have come full-circle in each of you 
here today. 

With the dawn of a new century only 11 
short years away, we’re faced with a new 
challenge: to revitalize and restore the 
system our forebears bequeathed to us, to 
ensure that American education is second 
to none. And I’ve made a number of pro- 
posals to work toward this goal. Among 
them is my request to reward those schools 
whose students show measurable progress 


in educational achievement while maintain- 
ing a safe and drug-free environment. I’ve 
also asked for an annual fund of $100 mil- 
lion in new appropriations to help create 
magnet schools to broaden the educational 
choice of parents and students. And yet an- 
other one of our proposals is to allot a spe- 
cial $60 million fund over 4 years to devel- 
op endowments of historically black col- 
leges and universities through a matching 
grant program. And during the coming 
weeks, I'll transmit comprehensive legisla- 
tion to the Congress detailing our proposals 
and asking for cooperation in strengthening 
American education. 

Today I want to single out one other 
aspect of my educational program, and that 
is rewarding the brightest and the most mo- 
tivated teachers. Teachers don’t choose 
their professions certainly because of finan- 
cial reward. That has got to be the classic 
understatement of the day. [Laughter] But 
you know it, and I know it, and the Nation 
knows it. And there are too many other 
ways to make a living, and some might say 
even a better living. But teachers enjoy the 
immense satisfaction of raising the sights of 
the next generation. And their work makes 
our horizons longer and certainly our fu- 
tures brighter. I consider one proposal to be 
critically important: the President’s Award 
for Excellence in Education. This award 
combines the recognition of your profession 
and the respect of your colleagues with fi- 
nancial reward, an idea whose time has 
come. 

With this in mind, I’ve proposed $7.6 mil- 
lion to be spent as $5,000 cash awards to 
top teachers in every State. Eligible teach- 
ers will be selected from all subjects and 
every grade level. I hope that this teacher’s 
award program keeps all levels of our edu- 
cational system focused on the need to 
show good teachers that we appreciate 
their dedication. I realize in something as 
large as our own national school system 
across this country that this may not seem 
tremendous. But I do think it’s a good be- 
ginning to recognize and pay our respects 
in this manner to excellence. 

Of course—and you know this and I cer- 
tainly know it—public funds are tight at all 
levels of government. And as we develop 
new ways to reward and keep good teach- 
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ers, we must also look to combine the re- 
sources of the public and private sectors. 
And this is precisely what the NEH-Read- 
er’s Digest Teacher-Scholar Program ac- 
complishes. And I salute those people with 
vision who have created and are imple- 
menting this program. 


I’m very grateful to our friend, Lynne 
Cheney, who’s here, of NEH, and for all 
they’ve done. And I want to thank George 
Grune, to ask him to convey my gratitude 
and admirations to those who had the fore- 
sight to contribute to this effort. In making 
this grant, you’ve planted the seeds of liter- 
acy, and the learning curve as well, that 
will benefit our country for generations to 
come. And if it’s of any collateral interest, 
you’ve sure made the First Lady, Barbara 
Bush, very, very happy because she is spe- 
cializing in trying to help everybody in this 
room in raising our awareness as to how it 
would be very good if we could become a 
literate nation, battling against the function- 
al illiteracy that is too widespread today. 
But together, these two organizations have 
rewarded you with the most precious gift 
that can be bestowed on the teachers: 
time—time away from the report cards, li- 
brary fines, hall passes; time to learn, to 
master a subject; time to write, hopefully 
publish; time to meditate, and just plain 
time to think. And so many will benefit. 
What you'll learn and accomplish and pass 
on to our children will ripple across the 
years like a stone across a still pond. And in 
perusing the list of your projects, my eye 
settled on one in particular, a project pro- 
posed by Barbara Whittaker, of Traverse 
City, Michigan, entitled, “The Origin of the 
American Dream and Its Development in 
Literature.” I am sure Barbara will reveal 
deep insights into the American novel, but 
there’s a larger point. I believe we can 
trace the origin of the American dream to a 
very ordinary place: It can be found be- 
tween the hours of 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. in 
every classroom, in every city, and in every 
town in America. 


And so, for all that you do, you have my 
highest respect, my gratitude, and in this 


instance, my _ sincerest congratulations. 


Thank you all for coming to the White 
House. God bless you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Lynne V. Cheney, 
Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, and George Grune, chief 
executive officer of Reader’s Digest. 


Remarks on Drug Trafficking Prior to a 
Luncheon With Administration 
Officials 


March 3, 1989 


Let me just say this: We are gathered 
here, and we're going in to lunch in a 
minute. Thus, I will refer any questions to 
my able Press Secretary Marlin Fitzwater. 

But the purpose of this luncheon is to 
really talk with the top people in our gov- 
ernment interested in narcotics—Bill Ben- 
nett, who has gone beautifully through the 
hearings; Attorney General; Secretary of 
State; General Counsel; and national securi- 
ty adviser—about drugs and then give a 
proper send-off to Dick Thornburgh, who 
will be doing in South America that which 
he did in Europe: going, emphasizing the 
importance we place on the international 
fight against drugs, coming back, and re- 
porting to me. And obviously, at my side 
will be our new drug czar by then, hopeful- 
ly, in office, Bill Bennett. And we will be 
formulating our drug plan, and the findings 
of the Attorney General will be cranked 
into it. And it’s Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru. 
We go not in anger, but we go to ask for 
their total cooperation and support. And 
I’m confident that this mission of the Attor- 
ney General will be fruitful. But it will 
show dramatically, I think, the feeling of 
the American people transcends politics— 
the American people’s determination to co- 
operate in a way that will reduce the flow 
of drugs into this country, and to help them 
with their problems. You know, Dick, that’s 
a part of this. I mean, these countries that 
thought this was the rich consumers in the 
north, the only ones that had the problem, 
have realized that it is decimating their 
own economies and their own stability. 

So, it’s an important trip, and then when 
he gets back—with Bill Bennett—we’ll be 
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talking about not only the international im- 
plications but how that will fit into the 
overall drug plan. So, bon voyage, and have 
a good trip. And my respects to the Presi- 
dents you'll be meeting with and the vari- 
ous ministers you'll be seeing. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:12 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to William J. Bennett, 
Director-designate of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy; Attorney General Richard L. 
Thornburgh; Secretary of State James A. 
Baker III; C. Boyden Gray, Counsel to the 
President; and Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs. 


Remarks to the Winners of the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search 
March 3, 1989 


Thank you, Mr. Marous, and all of what 
you at Westinghouse do for this outstanding 
concept. Doctor Press—last time I saw 
Frank Press—maybe it wasn’t the last time, 
but he’d just received an honorary degree 
at a graduation ceremony where there 
were 50,000 people present, at Ohio State 
University—well-deserved honor, that he 
well deserved, as a matter of fact, for pres- 
tige he’s given to science in this country. 
And when he salutes a group like this, why, 
it makes a big impression on me as well. 

I want to thank you all, Dr. Seaborg, 
whose reputation is well-known to every- 
body here, and John as well, for explaining 
some of the exhibits to me. [Laughter] I had 
done a lot in the field of the viability of 
MVM Parvo Virus. [Laughter] And then at 
night I like to curl up with a book on map- 
ping mutants. [Laughter] And every once in 
a while, when I have some spare time, Bar- 
bara and I read aloud about the behavior of 
the inhibitions of sialidases. [Laughter] So, 
we have a lot in common with these re- 
searchers here. [Laughter] But I'll tell you, 
I’m glad there’s no quiz. [Laughter] And I 
am so impressed, and I expect everybody 
here has had a chance to look at these stud- 
ies. And Ill tell you, it just reaffirms your 
basic faith in the young people of this coun- 
try and, I’d say also, in the academic proc- 
ess. Yesterday we saluted some teachers 


over at the White House, and boy, I wish 
I'd seen this before I’d been over there to 
pay my respects to the teachers who help 
these young minds. 

But really, what all of you have accom- 
plished is really something to be proud of. 
Not only is it a great achievement but you 
really earned these honors. Thomas Edison 
said that genius is 1 percent inspiration and 
99 percent perspiration. Well, each of you, 
with your academic diligence and your in- 
tellect and a lot of hard work, have won the 
oldest and largest national high school com- 
petition in the entire country. And past 
winners of the Westinghouse Talent Search 
have distinguished themselves in every field 
of science and mathematics. And your pred- 
ecessors have received every major honor 
and award in their fields, including the 
Nobel Prize and the National Medal of Sci- 
ence. And what you’ve done is important 
for America. Scientific and technological ad- 
vancement have always been at the very 
heart of our nation’s pioneer spirit, pushing 
the boundaries of our knowledge, creating 
economic opportunity, and certainly in- 
creasing our standard of living and making 
this a healthier and safer world in which to 
live. 

It is scientific advancements that made us 
aware of the damage to our Earth’s protec- 
tive ozone layer and the need to reduce 
CFC’s [chlorofluorocarbons] that deplete 
our precious upper atmospheric resources. 
As a result of these advances, the United 
States and other nations have led the way, 
through the Montreal protocol, toward re- 
ductions of CFC’s. And that protocol will 
reduce CFC’s to 50 percent of 1986 levels 
by the year 1998. But recent studies indi- 
cate that this 50-percent reduction may not 
be enough. And I thought some of you in- 
terested in that field might like to know 
that I today asked Bill Reilly, our new EPA 
Administrator, to join with other nations 
this weekend as he goes abroad in support- 
ing the call for the elimination of CFC’s by 
the year 2000, provided, you know, that 
safe substitutes are available. And of course, 
such a phaseout must be guided by the sci- 
entific, economic, and technological assess- 
ments under the protocol. 

As a nation, we have no natural resource 
more precious than our intellectual re- 
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sources. In fact, it’s only thanks to human 
knowledge and ingenuity that crude oil 
became a valuable fuel and that fields of 
grain become methanol or that grains of 
sand become silicon chips. Scientific knowl- 
edge must be renewed and expanded in 
each generation. Many of the miracles that 
we take for granted in everyday life origi- 
nated in defense and space research. This 
investment in new technologies and new 
plant and equipment helps expand our 
competitive edge as a nation, and thereby 
assuring future opportunities for America’s 
next generation in science, engineering, 
and manufacturing. But for our country to 
maintain its technological and scientific ex- 
cellence, no investment in machines or lab- 
oratories, as vital as that may be, will by 
itself be sufficient. There have to be the 
people who have the knowledge and the 
commitment, and that will be men and 
women like yourselves who will lead Amer- 
ica into the next century. 

You know, by one estimate, it takes 
10,000 high school students expressing an 
interest in a science or engineering major 
to assure us of 20 men and women who will 
go on to receive doctorate degrees. And I 
hope that each student in this room gets a 
doctorate or pursues a career of one kind or 
another in science and technology and that 
some of you consider returning to the class- 
room as teachers to inspire a new genera- 
tion of scientists for the future. The fruits of 
investing in science and scientists are evi- 
dent. Human intelligence has explored the 
vastness of outer space and the inner fron- 
tiers of the particles of the atom. Diseases 
have been cured. Knowledge has been har- 
nessed. And energy—I was going to say that 
energy has been created, but then I re- 
membered the laws of thermodynamics. So, 
let’s just call it a wash—{laughter|—and say 
that energy has neither been created nor 
destroyed. [Laughter] And please don’t 
debate me on that, Glena. [Laughter] 

But we truly have seen the scientific 
knowledge developed in the United States 
vastly improve the lives of our citizens and 
of people around the world. And today 
international scientists and science students 
are coming here to America to do research, 
to study, to teach. And this is something 
that our country greatly benefits from. Yet, 
still, as a nation, let’s face it, we’ve got to do 
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better. We’re not producing enough scien- 
tists and mathematicians and engineers. 
American universities confer only about 
77,000 engineering degrees a year at the 
undergraduate level. And that’s about the 
same number that Japan produces with a 
total population of only half our size. 

Initiatives from Washington are impor- 
tant, but they’re not enough. Students and 
parents and teachers will determine the di- 
rection our young people take and, ulti- 
mately, what direction, therefore, that our 
country takes. And there’s only one goal 
that is worthy of us as Americans, and that 
is to be the very best in the world, to be 
number one. That’s our history, but it is 
also, I believe, our destiny. Our national 
qualities of intellectual curiosity and innova- 
tion, our frontier spirit and our habit of 
problem-solving, all uniquely equip Amer- 
ica for the great technological age that is 
dawning. To help us move in that direction, 
the Federal budget I propose would, as 
Frank said, increase funding for—maybe he 
didn’t cover this point—but for NASA [Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion] by 22 percent, would also advance us 
toward our goal of doubling the budget for 
the National Science Foundation by 1993. I 
also proposed full funding for the supercon- 
ducting super collider—and even though 
I’m from Texas, people seem to under- 
stand—{laughter|— and as an incentive for 
private industry, a permanent research and 
experimentation tax credit. 

But one of the most important invest- 
ments that I want us to make is in science 
education. So, I have proposed a National 
Science Scholars Program that would pro- 
vide 570 scholarships a year. And these 
would be for up to $10,000 a year, for 4 
years. And this program would be based on 
merit, and it would draw at least one young 
scientist from every congressional district— 
435 across the entire United States—provid- 
ing local inspiration and national leadership 
for the study of science. And I think no one 
proves better than all of you just how much 
our students are capable of and how impor- 
tant it is to provide the encouragement and 
resources that you need. And when you 
couple this modest Federal effort with what 
Westinghouse and others are doing in this 
area across the country, we do have some- 





thing significant and, I’d say, unique in our 
country. 

So, I came over here to congratulate the 
sponsors, to congratulate the scientists who 
have given their blessing to this innovative 
program, and especially to congratulate all 
of you achievers. I think all of you are des- 
tined for great things. And if you’ve got any 
skeptics out in the audience, go next door 
and take a look, and you'll see exactly what 
I mean. 

Thank you, and God bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. at 
the National Academy of Sciences Building. 
In his opening remarks, he referred to John 
C. Morous, Jr., chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Westinghouse Corp.; Frank 
Press, president of the National Academy of 
Sciences; and Glenn Theodore Seaborg, 
chemist and Nobel Prize winner. 


Statement on the Eastern Airlines 
International Association of Machinists 


and Aerospace Workers Labor Dispute 
March 3, 1989 


The National Mediation Board has recom- 
mended that I appoint an emergency board 
before March 4, pursuant to section 10 of 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended, to in- 
vestigate the dispute between Eastern Air- 
lines and the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers. I have 
decided not to accept this recommendation. 

The National Mediation Board has for 
many months attempted unsuccessfully to 
bring the parties to an agreement, and I 
have no reason to believe that an additional 
investigation or the 60-day delay that would 
be entailed would produce such an agree- 
ment. In light of the well-publicized threats 
of a strike and related activities, the De- 
partment of Transportation will monitor the 
situation and will, in addition, take what- 
ever steps are needed to protect the safety 
of the traveling public. 

I urge responsible labor officials not to try 
to influence resolution of this dispute by 
disrupting the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tems through secondary boycotts against 
uninvolved parties. Such boycotts would un- 
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fairly burden millions of citizens, not only 
preventing necessary travel but also affect- 
ing shipment of consumer goods and the 
ability of many workers to earn a living. For 
these reasons, secondary boycotts are not 
permitted in any other sector of the econo- 
my. 

Accordingly, if secondary boycotts threat- 
en to disrupt essential transportation serv- 
ices, I will submit, anc urge that Congress 
promptly enact, legislation making it unlaw- 
ful to use secondary picketing and boycotts 
against neutral carriers. We cannot allow an 
isolated labor-management dispute to dis- 
rupt the Nation’s entire transportation 
system. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 22 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush departed the White House for a visit 
to the Far East. 


February 23 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush arrived at Haneda Airport, Tokyo, 
Japan, where they were greeted by Japa- 
nese and American officials. The President 
and Mrs. Bush then went to the U.S. Am- 
bassador’s residence, where President Bush 
and senior staff members attended a work- 
ing luncheon with President Frangois Mit- 
terrand of France. Following the luncheon, 
President Bush met with Prime Minister 
Noboru Takeshita of Japan in the Asahi-No- 
Ma Room at Akasaka Palace and then pro- 
ceeded to the Hotel Okura, his residence 
during his stay in Japan. 

In the evening, President Bush returned 
to the U.S. Ambassador’s residence and met 
individually with President Mério Alberto 
Soares of Portugal, President Mohammed 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, Prime Minister 
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Chatchai Chunhawan of Thailand, King 
Juan Carlos I of Spain, King Hussein I of 
Jordan, and President Chaim Herzog of 
Israel. Following his meetings, President 
Bush returned to the Hotel Okura for the 
evening. 


February 24 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended the funeral ceremony for 
Emperor Hirohito at Shinjuku Gyoen. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush went to the U.S. Em- 
bassy, and the President greeted members 
of the staff in the auditorium. 

In the afternoon, President Bush went to 
the U.S. Ambassador’s residence, where he 
met individually with President Richard 
von Weizsaicker of West Germany, Prime 
Minster Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore, King 
Baudouin I of Belgium, Prime Minister 
Turgut Ozal of Turkey, Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto of Pakistan, President 
Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire and President 
Francesco Cossiga of Italy. At the conclu- 
sion of his meetings, President Bush re- 
turned to his hotel. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a reception at Akasaka 
Palace hosted by Prime Minister Takeshita. 
President Bush then met with President 
Corazon C. Aquino of the Philippines. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush returned to their hotel. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Kentucky as a result of heavy 
rains and flooding that began on February 
13. He directed the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency to provide funds to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts. 


February 25 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush had an audience with Emperor Aki- 
hito at the Imperial Palace. They then went 
to the U.S. Ambassador’s resident, where 
President Bush met individually with Presi- 
dent Ibrahim Babangida of Nigeria and 
with President José Sarney Costa of Brazil. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush left Tokyo and flew to Beijing Interna- 
tional Airport, where they were greeted by 
Chinese and American officials. They then 
went to the Diaoyutai State Guest House, 
their residence during their stay in China, 
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and exchanged gifts with Premier and Mrs. 
Li Peng. 

In the evening, President Bush participat- 
ed in a bilateral meeting and a gift ex- 
change in the Great Hall of the People with 
President Yang Shangkun. The President 
and Mrs. Bush then attended a banquet in 
the Western Hall hosted by President Yang. 
At the conclusion of the banquet, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush returned to the Diaoyu- 
tai State Guest House. 


February 26 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended morning prayer services at 
the Chongmenwen Christian Church. The 
President then attended meetings at the 
Great Hall of the People with Premier Li 
Peng and Chairman (Central Military Com- 
mission) Deng Xiaoping. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a luncheon in the Big East 
Hall hosted by Chairman Deng Xiaoping. 
At the conclusion of the luncheon, they 
went to the International Club, where the 
President visited with friends. He and Mrs. 
Bush then attended a reception at Ambassa- 
dor Winston Lord’s residence. Upon return- 
ing to the Diaoyutai State Guest House, 
President Bush met with President Noro- 
dom Sihanouk of Cambodia. President Bush 
then met with General Secretary Zhao 
Ziyang at the Great Hall of the People. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush hosted a tea and dinner for Chinese 
leaders in the Grand Ballroom at the Shera- 
ton Great Wall Hotel. At the conclusion of 
the dinner, the President and Mrs. Bush 
returned to the Diaoyutai State Guest 
House. 


February 27 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush bid farewell to Vice Premier Wu Xue- 
qian during an informal departure tea at 
Beijing International Airport. 

In the afternoon, upon arriving at K-16 
Airport in Seoul, South Korea, the President 
and Mrs. Bush were welcomed by Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Kang Yong Hoon and 
Korean and American officials in a formal 
arrival ceremony. They then met with 
President Roh Tae Woo and First Lady Kim 
Ok Sook at the Blue House, the official resi- 
dence of the Korean President, and were 





invited to sign the guest book. Later in the 
afternoon, President Bush met privately 
with President Roh in the study at the Blue 
House. The meeting was then expanded to 
include Korean and American officials. 
Afterwards, the two Presidents and the offi- 
cials attended a luncheon in the Korean 
Traditional House. Following the luncheon, 
President Bush addressed the National As- 
sembly and met with the Assembly’s leader- 
ship. The President and Mrs. Bush then 
went to the U.S. Ambassador’s residence, 
where they greeted the American commu- 
nity. At the conclusion of the reception, 
they left Seoul and returned to Washington, 
DC. 


February 28 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent Scow- 
croft, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; and members of the CIA 
briefing staff. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the national trade policy agenda for 
calendar year 1989 and an addendum to 


the 1988 annual report on the Trade Agree- 
ments Program that was sent to the Con- 
gress on January 3, 1989. 


March I 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—administration officials, to discuss the 
budget; 

—conservative leaders; 

—representatives of the Toys for Tots or- 
ganization; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


March 2 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
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National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Adm. William J. Crowe, Jr., USN, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Deputy Secretary of Defense William 
Howard Taft IV; 

—President Vinicio Cerezo Arévalo of 
Guatemala; 

—Senator Barry Goldwater; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


March 3 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Ambassador Jack Matlock; 

—Secretary of Labor Elizabeth H. Dole 
and Secretary of Transportation Samuel 
K. Skinner, to discuss the Eastern Air- 
lines strike; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III. 

In the morning, the President telephoned 

President Carlos Andres Perez, to express 
support for the Venezuelan Government in 
light of the recent rioting. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 

Bush left the White House for a weekend 
stay at Camp David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 28 


Ferdinand F. Fernandez, 

of California, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Ninth Circuit, vice Warren J. 
Ferguson, retired. 
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Submitted February 28—Continued 


Pamela Ann Rymer, 

of California, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Ninth Circuit, vice Anthony 
M. Kennedy, elevated. 


Robert C. Bonner, 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Central District of California, 
vice Pamela Ann Rymer, upon elevation. 


Melinda Harmon, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Southern District of Texas, vice John 
V. Singleton, Jr., retired. 


Vaughn R. Walker, 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Califor- 
nia, vice Spencer M. Williams, retired. 


Submitted March 1 


John D. Negroponte, 

of New York, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Mexico. 


Submitted March 3 


Lawrence S. Eagleburger, 
of Florida, to be Deputy Secretary of State, 
vice John C. Whitehead, resigned. 


Bruce S. Gelb, 
of New York, to be Director of the United 
States Information Agency, vice Charles Z. 
Wick, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 22' 


Advance text: 

Remarks to members of the Armed Forces 
and their families at Elmendorf Air Force 
Base, Anchorage, AK 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert C. Bonner to be 
United States District Judge for the Central 
District of California 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Vaughn R. Walker to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of California 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Ferdinand F. Fernandez to 
be United States Circuit Judge for the 
Ninth Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Melinda Harmon to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Texas 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Pamela Ann Rymer to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Ninth 
Circuit 

Released February 23° 
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Press briefing on the President’s trip to the 
Far East—by Secretary of State James A. 
Baker III 


Released February 24} 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State James A. 
Baker III by Tom Brokaw of NBC News 
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Baker III by Harry Smith of CBS News 


1 These releases were not received in time 
for inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Toast at the welcoming banquet in Beijing, 
China 
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Address to the National Assembly in Seoul, 
South Korea 


Released February 28 
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Press briefing on the Senate’s deliberations 
on the confirmation of John Tower as Secre- 
tary of Defense 
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by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
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issue. 
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